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BIBLIA COLLECTANEA. 

Under this caption we propose to give some 
historical notices—with a few remarks upon 
The Bible, as 
we all know, consists of two cardinal portions, 


them—of our sacred scriptures. 


denominated the Old and the New Testament. 


Hach of these is composed of separate docu- 
nents written ia different languages and by dif- 
ferent authors, in different ages of the world and 
on different subjects. No one of the numerous 


Jeremiah and David committed moral mistakes 
which they did not confess and rectify. It has 
manifestly never been the design of God to 
give mankind rules of conduct which would su- 
persede the use of their own reason, conscience 
and discretion. 

In what gereral view, then, ought we to re- 
gard the authors of our Holy Scriptures? An- 
swer: As the most favorved of God; as the 
most enlightened portion of mankind, on the sub- 
ject of religion. God has never ‘left himself 
without witness’ among men, of his being, 
power, wisdom and goodness. The human 
mind has, in every age, ‘ felt after him if haply 
it might find him.’ He was recognised by Gen- 
tile poets, as the Father of men, in whom ‘ we 
live and move and have our being ;’ we being 
all his offspring. Idolatry was inconsistent 
| With this truth. Yet the Gentile nations fell 
jinto this great mistake. The Jews avoided it. 
| They acknowledged but one God, and him they 





{adored as the creator of heaven and earth; as 
| him whom the heaven of heavens could not con- 
jtain. They abjured magic, necromancy, sooth- 
| saying and monthly prognostication : also ‘ vol- 





fierce spirit which has been manifested toward the | man, rising far above the scandal, the prejudive 


, | mills, as they call them here, employing 5,420 
females and 2,415 male persons in their various 


Unitarian Minister and Congregation. Through 
all this, we have endeavored to keep on the 
‘even tenor’ of our way, aiming to cultivate and 
manifest a more charitable Spirit ; and thereby 
hoping to win over our brethren and neighbors 
to a more kindly and Christian course. It was 
we trust in the exercise of this Spirit that on 
the present occasion a respectful and cordial in- 
vitation was given to all who were in the Church, 
without distinction of sect or party, to unite in 
all the enjoyments of the day. Many not of 
our own Church accepted this invitation ; and it 
was soon seen that neighbors could meet socially, 
and enjoy pleasant intercourse, even though di- 
vided by Theological and Sectarian distinctions. 
A desire expressed, was readily acceeded to, | 
for the children and youth of the Town, with 
their Parents and Friends, to come together in 


the jeers and the taunts of all around him, and 
with a steady eye and a stout heart pressing 
forward to the performance of his highest duty 
to God and his fellow man? The miser may 
take pleasure in counting his gain—the man of 
fashion in his trappifyge and his equipage—the 
vuluptuary in satiating his appetite ;—but more 
rich, more pleasant to the eye, more agreeable 
to the palate is that wholesome nourishment to 
the immortal mind which bears it upward and on-' 
ward to the sublime destiny for which it was 
created, 

To our noble institutions—civil, literary, mor- 
al and religious—to our Constitution and our 
beloved Country ,—let us pledge a life of patri- 
otic and filial devotion.’ 








eae 


» 











the same place and hold a General Temperance | 
Jubilee. Accordingly on one week from that day, | 
the Grove was again made vocal withthe united | 
songs, councils and congratulations of more than | 
two thousand persons. Addresses were made | 


by Rev. Messrs. Avams, Baptist, Esamons, | 


Journal of an African Cruiser; edited by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Wiley & Putnam, New York. 


We had intended to nvtice this volume some 
weeks since. Itis a pleasant and lively narra- 
tive, bringing to view a portion of the African 
coast, which 1s rendered interesting to philan- 


| pounds of cotton. 


departments of honorable industry. 


ments included above, there are the extensive 
Powder Mills of O. M. Whipple, Esq., the 
Lowell Bleachery, with a capital of $50,000, 
Flannel Mill, Blanket Mill, Betting Mill, Paper 
Mill, Card and Whip Factory, Planing Ma- 
chines, Reed Machines, Foundry, Grist and 
Saw Mills, Sash and Door Manufactory, Lock 
Manufactories, Carriage Manufactory, Loom 
Harness Shops, &c., together employing about 
550 hands, and a capital of 600,000 dollars. 

But take the operations of a single Company 
to get some idea of the extent of the work done 
and the power of doing it. The ‘ Merrimack’ 
Company has a capital of $2,000,000 ; has five 
mills for the manufacture of cotton goods, be- 
sides the Print works where the goods are dene 
into calico : the water wheels, thirty feet in di- 
ameter, keep in motion 41,600 spindles and 
1,300 looms, which require the services of 1350 
girls and 520 men and boys ; making every week 
250,000 yards of eloth out of 135 bales of cot- 
ton weighing 56,000. They use in a year, 
5,000 tons of Anthracite cval, 200 cords of wood, 
and 13,000 gallons of oil in this one establish- 
ment. 

In the whole 33 mills are manufactured in a 
year 78,873,200 yards of cloth out of 24,128 


n addition to the manufacturing establish- 


discrimination, and true liberality and freedom 
of spirit, than S. F. He has been the constant 
instructor of the readers of this paper, for almost 
an entire year. The file of his articles, in our 
pigeon-holes, is nearly exhausted. His contri- 
butions will always be welcomed to the Chris- 
tian Register. 


“I see by the columns of your excellent paper, 
that you are well pleased with the writings of 
the above named clergyman. And as you, in 
the last paper, made some remarks concerning 
him with which I sympathize, I thought it 
might be interesting to you and yuur readers to 
learn more concerning this learned, critical and 
intelligent clergyman. 1 shall be able to give 
but a mere sketch of his Jife and history. I 
begin then by saying that Mr. Farley is a cler- 
gyman of another age. He must be rising 
sixty. He is a native, and was settled and 
preached for some 20 or 25 years as an Ortho- 
dox Congregationalist. He was teacher of the 
Academy in Atkinson in this State for some 
time. Some ten years ago, he began to doubt 
some of the leading tenets of the Orthodox, so 
called, and finally he became persuaded that 
their leading doctrines were not only false in 
theory, but dangerous in practice. As an hon- 
est man ever should, he came out from them, 
and for his honesty he has received that which 





nality, clearness of discernment, acuteness of 


writers did, while composing his document, | ¥@Ty (artificial) humility, and the worship of 
know or even imagine that it would make a jangels ;’ the sub-gods. Hence, the incompara- 
part and pareel of such a book as our Bible. ble character of their religion. It avoided the 
‘The different books were written to supply an Vitiating superstitions of idolatry. And hence 
existing want. The use that would be made of also, the superior and incomparable character, 
them in the far distant future evidently was not of the laws and documents of the Jewish legis- 
contemplated by their authors. 
ns, so likewise are certain parts and portions ble. Not, however, that every law, ordinance 
The book of Psalms for instance is a | 2nd precept, had its foundation in propriety and 
olleetion of sacred odes which had been pre-|truth. For among them were ‘ statutes not 
pared for the devotions of the sanctuary. The | good, and judgments by which [men] could not | 
book of Proverbs is manifestly a collection. | live.” Ezekiel xx. 25. And it was so—not for 
Also, probably, the book of Isaiah, Daniel and } & snare and a trial, but—on account of the fal- 
some other of the sacred books. In the New | libility of the minds in which they originated. | 
l'estament the book of Esaias the prophet is; What we have to admire in the writiegs of Mo- 
repeatedly spoken of as being a separate work ; | 8e8, the Psalmist and the prophets, is that they | 
a book by itself. ‘And there was delivered were then so much in advance of ail the rest of | 
unio him the book of the prophet, Esaias.’|the world. ‘The hand of God was in this | 
‘Sitting in his chariot he read Esaias the thing’ but not the exclusion of human falli- | 
| bility. 
The four Gospels, having been long used | In reading our sacred Scriptures, we should, | 
separately,were at length collected in one vol- ‘in order to understand them, place ourselves 
swe and called, The Gospel. The next col-| back into those earlier ages when men did not | 
lection of the Christian Scriptures was that of know many impoxant traths which have since 
the Epistles of Paul. It was called The Apostle. been revealed or discoveréd. [t was not once 
fo this was gradually appended the Catholic known that revenge and war are principles of a | 
epistles of James, John, Peter and Jude. The|bad policy; that polygamy is viciuos; that | 
Gospel and The Apostle, were subsequently | Slavery is unjust; that every man has a just | 
uoited and * The Acts of the Apostles ’ inserted | right to act, agreeably to his own convictions of 
between them. And finally, The Apocalypse truth and duty; that God accepts men accord- 
was placed atthe close of the Christian canon. ing to the sincerity and uprightness of their in- 
The council of Nice, about A. D. 330, gave | tention, whatever mistakes in judgment they 
the final stroke to this work of compilation, by | May commit. It was not known that there 
passing a vote of sanction on each of the books. | would be such a Messiah as Jesus Christ, and 
In regard to the Old Testament, the Penta-/S¢h an institution as Christianity, until she 


teuch was a separate, if not the orily sacred, }ewents revealed them. We are not to belier- 
l-new thines which were 
It has been 


j 
of them. 


prophet.’ 


that the eonrad =» 


book among the Jews for more than a thousand | 
; then utterly unknown inthe world. 


In the time of the monarchy books be- | : ; 
Yet very moderately Tt | @ practice with comme ntators to force the sacred 
e y J y- 


. : ° vary | Writings to utter éheir own views; to make the 
was a laborious work to make a book. Every ee 
|teacher speak out the sentiments of the more 


vears 


gan to multiply. 


lators, prophets and sages. It is their inérinsic 
. . . . | ; i i 
As the two separate Testaments are collec- | ™eri¢ which causes them to remain imperisha- | @Mong us, as a hopeful pledge of an improve-|@%4 nature, reminding him of the peculiar | 


| which they inculcate; bat none is entitled to 


composition. 


devotions meet with a ready response in all the 
! - . 
| works of Nature ; in the gorgeous canopy above 





Unitarian, both of Vernon ; Rev.G. W. Boanp- | ‘hropists by the great experiment of Coloniza- 
MAN, of Rome, Presbyterian, and Hon. Pomroy | tion, and by the combined efforts of the civilized 
Jones, of Westmoreland. Harmony and good | nations to repress the slave trade. The extent 
| feeling pervaded the Scene; and their first | ' which Mr. Hawthorne’s pen participated in 
public interchange of mutual courtesy, on equal | preparing the work for publication is not stated, 
| terms, between the members of our Societies, | but the reader is often, in all parts, gratified and 
is looked to, I believe, by all generous minds | amused with sketches of grace, and humour, 
No English 


ment in the social condition of our Village. jcharms of Hawthorne’s style. 


I close this hasty account of a happy and Writer excells him in purity, simplicity, and 


useful day, by the promised extract from the | beauty of style, or the quiet and gentle, and at 


Address delivered at the Church. | the same time manly and sensible course of his 
‘ Other benevolent efforts of kindred character | thoughts. 
deserve attention, as adding strength to our| The conclusions to which the intelligent offi- 
Civil Institutions by the wholesome morals | Cet, Whose journal forms the basis of the work, 
was brought in reference to the condition and 
take rank with the Societies formed for Religious | prospects of colored people in Africa, are thus 
Worship. The careful observer will discover 
that a deep reverence for Religion, and for the | 


Divine Author of it, is interwoven in our whole 


summed up :— 


‘*Itis now fourteen months since our ship first 
visited Monrovia. Within that period there 
| has been a very perceptible improvement in its 
condition. ‘The houses are in better repair ; the 
| gardens under superior cultivation. There is 
|an abundant supply of cattle, which have been 

purchased from the natives. More merchant 
vessels now make this their port, bringing goods 
hither, and creating a market forthe commodi- 
ties, live stock, and vegetables, of the colonists. 
and in the soft verdure beneath our feet. Who-)| An increased amount of money is in circulation ; 


ever enlarges his sphere of knowledge and be-| and the inhabitants find that they can dispose of 


a Bag a E ithe products their i y for s 2 
holds a Sun, with its attendant train of Planets, Sic Seas RN Mr y ar Boag ws 


were formerly obliged to take in payment. The 
squadron*of United States men-of-war, if it do 
no other good, will at least have an essential 
‘share in promoting the prosperity of Liberia. 
After having seen mueh, and reflected upon 
must of necessity rise into unspeakable adora- | the subject even to weariness, | write down my 
tion for that Being, who holds them all in his | P!n!on, that Liberia is firmly planted, and is 


steady hand, and yet fails not to provide for the | destined to increase and prosper. This it will 
ee ie ae ¥ Rig ; . do, though all futher support from the United 
With such a Being for our Leacner, we ex~| poten +e dicanotinnad A larce nart, of the 


: -_ incompetent to place a just estimate on freedom, 
: 2 dedicated to hia 
pect te behold the Inotitutions edicated t , or cvon to comprehend what freedom really is. 


Service, bearing some resemblance to his attri- | Bot they are generally improving in this respect ; 
butes ; and we expect that such religious Insti- and there is already a sufficient intermixture of 


We feel the influence of Divine 
Power all around us in Childhood. Io after 
years, Religion assumes a more distinct and ra- 
tional form. It takesa widerrange. ‘Then our 


where the untutored mind sees nothing but a 
Star; who travels onward and onward in the 
vast regions of space, among the complicated 
but harmonious mechanism of the Heavens, 


i have mentioned the number of operatives 
empleyed. ‘Their wages vary of course accord- 
ing te their skill or industry, and also according 
to the times. The majority of those at work 
| are young women from the country, who earn 
on au average $175 per week over and above 
their board. The males, men and boys, earn on 
an average besides their board, something less 
than $5 a week. Itis avery easy matter for 
a young woman to spend all her earnings, after 
paying her board, upon dress, and of course the 
amount actually laid up will depend altogether 
on her economy. The Savings Bank invites 
them to deposite their earnings, and thousands 
of them avail themselves of the opportunity thus 
to invest their money. Many of these girls are 
here hboring to support their parents ; some to 
aid their brothers in obtaining an education, and 





selves. Many of them improve their leisure 
| hours in study, and are qualifying themselves 
for fature usefulness and happiness, when they 
| shal retire from business and settle down in the 
| quiet of domestic life. 
|} Of the morals of Lowell I can speak only from 
| information gathered from intelligent men with 
waom | have conversed, and I have reason to 
| believe that it will compare favorably with any 
| cty or large village in our Jand. 1 have also 
the means of knowing that it is as far superior 
| to Manchester or Birmingham in England as the 
heavens are higher than the earth. ‘The opera- | 
| tves in our factories are as a class virtuous; in 
| English factories the reverse is true. In our 
| factories, the whole body of operatives would | 
|desert an establishment in which one bad girl | 
was tolerated. In Lowell the institutions of re- | 
ligion are respected ; the churches are thronged, | 
} and it was remarked to me while | was there 
‘that Sunday was the day of all others to see | 
| the people as they were going to or from the | 
| churches, if 1 wished to form an opinion of the} 
| population. } 
Is the employment in factories favorable to | 
health? ‘This question is discussed with great 


others to get the wherewithal to educate them- |: 


| knowledged in this region, that there are but 


all dissenters must naturally expect from the 
‘meek and pious’ ones of the land. Like most 
preachers, Mr. F’. has not at hiscommand much 
of this world’s wealth. Age and ill-health, 
and the peculiar situation of his family, his 
wife being an invalid, prevent him from preach- 
ing a considerable portion of the time. He re- 
sides in Salisbury, Mass., and speaks occasion- 
ally both in Unitarian and Universalist pulpits. 
| His sympathies are probably with the Galler 
ans; still he is decidedly liberal and courteous 
to all; and is seen punctually (there being no 
Unitarian) in his place, at Br. Strickland’s 
meeting, at Amesbury Mills, when he does not 
have an engagement to preach himself. Par- 
ialism has no attractions for him—his spirit 
does not sympathise with it—and he shows to 
the world that he will not suffer his sopy to do 
\it. O, how we glory in such independent spir- 
lits! It is truly cheering to find such an one in 
| this world of time-servers-and popularity seek- 
ers. How many, (and not afew professed Uni- 
tartans too,) who, in their souls not only disbe- 
jlieve, but loathe a partial gospel, will permit 
| their unwilling spirits to drag their bodies over 
,the threshold of churches where partialism is 
|proclaimed, rather thanbe numbered with the 
|(now) unpopular class who declare that God 








= 


shall cease on this planet, and virtue and happi- 
‘ ] shall close these remarks, 
wy children, by offering the following sentiment, 
‘The alumni of Union College—distinguished 
less by honors received than conferred—having 
rendered their Alma Mater, while in the green- 
ness of youth, venerable by their deeds.’ ’ 

This off-hand speech and sentiment were re- 
ceived with great applause. The speech was a 
true piece of eloquence, not more for the beauty 
of its Janguage than for his tones and manner 
of delivery, which cannot be reported. 


ness be universal. 





LIBERALITY OF A CHURCH-OF-ENGLAND 
DIGNITARY. 


Archdeaeon Wrangham, in his Collection of 
learned | scourses and other miscellanies, hav- 
ing dev a sermon to the defence of the pe- 
culiarities of his own church, weaves into it a 
description of a faithful, anxious, and assidu- 
ous shepherd of the English fold, which he thus 
concludes :— 

‘N ercome with evil, he overcomes evil 
with good. These are the lawfal triumphs of 
Christianity. This isthe Charity, which bear- 
eth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. He has seen vir- 
tuous Unitarians, and virtuous Catholics, virta- 
ous Calvinists, and virtuous Methodists; and 
though he neither, with the first, affirms the 
Father to be exclusively the proper object of 
worship, nor with the second prostrates himself 
before a host of created beings ; though he pre- 

sumes not, with one class, to contract the ca- 
pacity of heaven, nor affects with another, in 

simulated or self deceiving ecstacies to antici- 
pate its beatitudes,—he trusts that he is guilty 

of no spurious candor in professing his expec- 

tation (should he himself be accounted worthy, 

through that Savior in whom he has soberly be- 

lieved as the sole intercessor with God, and the 

Redeemer of all mankind) of seeing them again 

in that kingdom, whither many shall come from 

the East and from the West, and from the 

North and from the South.’ [Bible Christian. 














I choose rather to regulate my faith by what 
God hath delivered, than by what man hath de- 
fined. [Archbishop Wake. 





OXFORD. 


The massive and time-worn structures of Ox- 
ford would suggest the idea rather of baronial 
castles, than of calm retreats of literature, 








has undertaken to save the whole world, and 
| He will not fail in the work. 
| He isa gentleman of a fine, but in some re- | 
spects, singular mind. Decidedly critical in i 
whatever he prepares for the press; and itis ac- 


few men who will in any good degree compare 
with him for theological knowledge. I sin- 
cerely wish he was so circumstanced that he 
could employ his whole time in the preparation 


were it not for the magnificent gardens and 
groves that mark the place asa fit haunt for 
the muses. One is here constantly reminded 
that it is treading on classic ground. There is 


{something strange, especially to an American, 
jin walking the streets of a populous city, so to- 
jtally withdrawn from the sway of mammon,— 
Here literature sits in high places, and receives 
jthat homage which is elsewhere divided be- 
{tween rank and wealth. 


The antiquated schol- 


of works for such as do and will read his intel- |@S8tic costuma, which is never out of sight, dia- 


ligent labors. As is usual with traly learned 
men, he is modest and retiring, almost to a fault. 
I have tried to preach in his presence when it 
would certainly have been my highest pleasure 
to have sat at his feet and imbibed the first prin- 
ciples of great and soul-stirring truths. He is 


| mond shaped caps and black gowns being worn 
by all connected with the university, from the 
vice-chancellor down to the student in his ear- 
liest noviciate, materially enhances the impres- 
'sion on the visitor, that he is breathing a very 


Spirit in the vicinity of every manufacturing es- | “pat Oy : 
tablishment. It is said that six out of every bo of great bes 2 worth,—I wish it were in 
renee“ rho foams tan bare eanuloxed, epi hey , | my power to induce the church-going populace, 
. test are as we I Pbet ‘or BYaveTnge | pleased io tfe¥/Pnsaeed.crowing Israel, to lis- 
, of young persunc, factory labor is as healthful |:am and to be carried away and utterly iatoxr 
as any in-door occupation, requiring the same | ,ared with that ‘ pretty talker,’ who will keep 
number of hours per day ; and the bills of mor- | 


tutions will impart to our eivil polity some of the 


intelligent, enterprising and sagacious men, to 


‘Of making many | 
It is a} 
a weari- | 


letter must be engraved. 
books [a long book] there is no end.’ 
‘And much study is 
It was almost as laborious | 


tedious labor. 
ness to the flesh.’ 
to read a book—all the letters being set in one 
continuous line without any breaks or spaces | 
betweeen them—as it was to write it. 


of the literary works of that age and people are | pared with another—and by the times in which | 


asher, and Gad, and Nathan, and Iddo, | 
After | 


iost. 
are mentioned as the authors of Books. 
the partial restoration from the Babylonian ex- 

_a collection was made of all the documents 
written in the old Hebrew dialect, which had | 
now ceased to be vernacular, having been super- 
ceded by the Chaldaic. Two Jewish schools | 
how sprang up, consisting, the one of Babylo- 
nian Jews in the East, the other, of Palestine | 


and Egyptian Jews in the West. 
had its separate collection or sacred volume. 
‘That of the Western or Palestine schocl, was 
larger than that of their brethren in the East. 
It included the Apoeryphal books. The Baby- 
lonian Jews never admitted them. And from 
many copies of their collection the book of Es- 
\her was also excluded. 

lt must be obvious to every candid mind, that 
it the compilers of the Holy Scriptures had 


Each school | 


advanced pupil; to make Isaiah express what 
Paul would teach on the same subject ; and to 
make Paul teach what Calvin would say, though 
the former ‘ meant not so, neither did his heart 


think so.’ Let every writer, so far as it may 


Many | be done, explain himself—one part being com- | practice. 


he lived. There is nothing gained by fancying 
that we have found a youth clad in the costume 
and habiliments of an aged man. 

We close this paper, with one farther remark: 
that the Apochrypha does not contain all the 
apocryphal books. Some doubtful books have 
heen retained both in the Jewish and the Chris- 
Their retention does not guaranty 
There are 


tian canon. 
their genuineness and authenticity. 
the books of Esther and of Jonah in the Old 
Testament ; and the epistles of Jude, and the 
_second of Peter in the New ; ‘and others with 


them.’ Ss. F. 





For the Register. 
FOURTH OF JULY IN VERNON. 


Mr. Evrror,—What is more gratifying as an 





been guided by an infallable inspiration from 
God, the two collections of sacred books would 
have embraced the same documents. The col- 
lections would have been alike. In other words, 
there would have been but one collection. 

It must, also, we think berequally obvious 
that when different writers describe, or nar- 
rate, the same thing, there could have been no 
in their accounts. Such 
The 
author of the book of the ‘ Kings’ says; 
‘Again the anger of the Lord was kindled 


linportant variation 
variations, however, do occur in the Bible. 


against Israel and he moved David against them 
to say, Go, nomber Israel and Judah.’ The 
author of the book of Chronicles says; ‘ And 
satan stood up against Israel and provoked Da- 
vid to number Israel.’ It isan undeniable fact, 
that in these two accounts there is an important 
What is aseribed to God in one ac- 
Each 
° them, therefore, cannot be a perfect account. 

it may be farther remarked, that the cullec- 
tions have not been alw ays uniform in the same 


Jewish school, We have already noted that 
the book of E 


Variation. 


Count, is imputed to satan in the other. 


sther has sometimes been admit- 
ted into, and sometimes excluded from the Baby- 
: rhe same thing may be 
iriwed of the books of Wisdom and Canticles 
in the i 
ae At the time of 
We Sent o ‘ j 

piuagist translation, nearly all, but not 
quite all, the apochryp , 


lonian compilation. 


>.1 . 
Palestine compilation, 


hal books were included. 


There | 
las hever been sue : i 
uch a thing as a univer- 


sally 


indication of the progressive influence of Chris- 


| tian civilization than the general simultaneous, 
| yet undesigned coincidence of the rural, peace- 


ful and eminently Christian celebrations of the 
late anniversary of Our National Independence ! 
| What a contrast to the old, noisy and tumultu- 
The pleasure 
| derived from accounts of celebrations in other 
| places prompts me to send you a brief narrative 
lof the manner in which the day was passed 


ous gatherings of the fourth! 


lhere. Atthe usual hour of morning service, 
the Unitarian Church was crowded by old. and 
young, Parents and Children ; after the reading 
of the Immortal Declaration, and singing of 
Patriotic Songs, an address was delivered by 
Hon. Timothy Jenkins, member of Congress 
from this district, (and | may add a Teacher in 
our Sunday School,) on the relation of Moral 
and Religious Institutions to Civil Polity. From 
this excellent addiess, which lies on my Table, 
I shall venture, though without permission from 
the Author to send you an extract, which his 
friends will recogngse as notatall a fancy sketch. 
After the services at the Church were concluded, 
a Procession consisting of from seven to eight 
hundred persuns of all ages, with the accompa- 
nim ent of Martial Music proceeded to a pleas- 
ant Grove, owned by J. Whipple Jenkins, Esq., 
where refreshments, bountifully supplied by the 
the Ladies of the Society, were gratefully par- 
taken; and then succeeded amusements tor the 
young. Our Juvenile Choir sang well several 
A brief shower 





es — —_ among the Jews. Nor has | songs of a National character. 
tines. . The — uniformity among Chris- | Coming upon m, drove all from the ground, at 
meet . ‘omish Bible and the Protestant | @bout three o’clock, in the afternoon ; and we 

° hot the same book. resorted to Mr. Jenkins’ new and beautiful 

m via House, where the entertainments of the day 
were closed by the substitution of social festivity, 
instead of the address which was to have been 
delivered by the Pastor at the Grove. 

Some of the good proceeding from this truly 
delightful celebration we have already enjoyed 
the pleasure of perceiving. Our friends, who 
are acquainted with the religious history of this 
town for several years past, have heard some- 
thing of the narrow, exclusive, intolerant and 


ts Mead: facts above stated, it is mani- 
Sate f 'e circumstance of a document’s being 
Contained between the covers of the Bible is 
proof of its being a product of divine and 
= inspiration. Nor is it proof of the infal- 
p — of any particular sentence, section or 
hapter that it makes a part of one of the books 
of which the Bible is composed. The writers of 
the Bible, many, if not most of them, were men 
of like infirmities with others, their brethren 





ay . give the proper tone to the colony, and insure 
e : j common Father. | © Ae J 
life and oe drawn from eur its ultimate success. ‘The great hope, howev- 


But these benefits to our Country depend upon er, js in the generation that will follow these 
a faithful performance of our duty to ourselves original emigrants. Education is universally 
ion | diffused among the children ; and its advantages, 
now beginning to be very manifest, will, ina 
\few years, place the destinies of this great en- 
|terprise in the hands of men born and bred in 

A truly religious life is a highly cultivated | Africa. Then, and not till then, will the ex- 
one ; a life which brings into action al! that art periment of African colonization, and of the 


; ble of =nlink ability of the colonists for self-support and self- 
“Cc 11Sh- . 
and nature combined are capable of accomy government, have been fairly tried. 


ing. It forbids no ornamént which can in any js firm ina favorable result. 
| mamer improve the mind and manners, or con- | Meantime, it would be wiser in the Coloniza- 
Png me 
: i ‘ : ore 2e% 3 2Ts, to 
tribute to our rational enjoyment. It reconciles 40" Society, and its more zealous members, 


? f Ns SSPE inoderate their tone, and speak less strongly as 
Revelation with the works of Nature, and joins |, the advantages held out by Liberia. Unques- 


them both in the business of improvement and | tionably, it is a far better country than Ameri- 
e } - . - . 
It looks upon the mind of | ca, for the colored race. But they will find it 


religious devotion. | she - . | + 
S - pi. | very far from a paradise. Men, who expect to 

an é i work of the Supreme in his | 
man as the mpater i become independent and respectable, can only 


terrestrial Creation ; and seeks to elevate it by |achieve their object here on the same terms as 
‘an alliance with a higher order of Being. It) everywhere else. ‘They must cultivate their 


| teaches that good intentions are manifested by | minds, be willing to exert themselves, and not 
: . _.” | look for a too easy or too rapid rise of fortune. 
good works; and that whatever is pleasing in | y I 


| One thing is certain. People of color have here 

| the sight of God, is also agreeable to the un-| i heir fair position in the comparative scale of 
| corrupted essence of the human mind. cog ny ae ae man, gear ye ae 
a 7 “ sn : ; - | be he of what rank he may, and however im- 
| her an kindred peacipiee “i ate a bued with the prejudice of hue, associates with 
cheerful spirit to our youth, will mae a tendency | the colonists on terms of equality. This would 
to make them good citizens ; to dissipate much | pe impossible (speaking not of individuals, but 
of the gloom which too often withers the finest | of the general intercourse between the two ra- 
'ces) in the United States. The colonist feels 
., ee | his advantage in this respect, and reckons it of 
thropy the most generous and glowing affections | greater weight in the balance than all the hard- 
that can warm the human heart. | ships to which he is obliged to submit, in an 
With all of the virtue and piety that can adorn unknown climate and astrange country. He is 


een VERS |redeemed from ages of degradation, and rises 
this life, or prepare us for another, little can be to the erect stature of humanity. On this soil, 


accomplished without a fixed and determined |suu-parched though it be, he gives the laws: 

purpose to carry into vigorous effect our whole and the white man must obey them. In this 

round of duties. Should our investigations | point of view—as restoring to him his long-lost 

: in Sob | | birthright of equality—Liberia may indeed be 

lead us to the conclusion that a certain School) | athe black man’s patadive. 

of Philosophy, or a particular Religious Denom-| ~ }; js difficult to lay woo great stress on the 

ination inculcates sentiments in accordance with abees agar wpe Fenn re vie man sets 
it i iol j i the shore o rica, he finds it neces- 

our daty to join them, it | bis foot on » he | e 

sere katie pee pin, Pre “Salbeslindies sary to throw off his former prejudices. For 

is the o 

mind to stand up to our principles ; and in the 


my own part, I have dined atthe tables of many 
colored men in Liberia, have entertained them 
presence of Him who has a right to judge of our 
motives, and of man who has no right to judge 


on shipboard, worshipped with them at church ; 
of them, maintain our faith with all of the ra- 


walked, rode, and associated with them, as equal 

with equal, if not as friend with friend. Were 

I to meet those men in my own town and among 

tional powers with which God has endowed us. | my own relatives, | would treat them kindly and 

‘If we falter or prevaricate, if we manifest in- | hospitably, as they have treated me. My posi- 

| a: : h who disa- | #00 would give me confidence to do so. But, 

difference, or tamely submit a or , in another city, where | might be known to few, 
gree with us,—we may gain the open app:ause 
and secret contempt of the World ; but we lose 

cast with our own Conscience and drag out 4 

life of mental servitude. 


should I follow the dictates of my head and 
heart, and there treat these colored men as breth- 

While we respect the opinions of others, let 
us also place a fair estimate on our own, for 


we must stand or fall by the light within our 
own mind, and not by that which is imparted to 
others. 

This sentiment, rigid as it may seem, but 
softened as it should be by a liberal charity, is 
the pillar upon which hangs all public and pri- 
vate virtue. It is this which led Luther and 


‘and the rising generation ; upon the inculcat 
of precepts which can and will be reduced tu 


| genius, or cramps into a sullen dnd icy misan- 


greater moral courage than | have ever been 
conscious of possessing. This is sad; but it 
i shows forcibly what the colored race have to 
struggle against in America, and how vast an 
advantage is gained by removing them to anoth- 
er soil, 





[Correspondence of the New York Observer.] 


LETTERS FROM NEW-ENGLAND. 


There’s no fancy in a factory. 


My belief ° 


ren and equals, it would imply the exercise of 


LOWELL FACTORIES AND FACTORY GIRLS. 


It takes the 


tality in Lowell or other manufacturing towns | 
give no reason to attribute to the employment 
any injurious effect upon the health. I under- 
| stand that during the hot weather the young /a- 
| dies (some of them at least) are in the habit of | 
‘taking a recess ofa few weeks which they spend 
| in the country with their friends, recruiting their 
| health and gaining fresh strength for their_du- 
ties during the rest of the year. 





THE FACTORY GIRL’S MAGAZINE. 
' [had so often heard of a monthly magazine | 
| at Lowell, to which the girls in the mills were | 
! the sole contributors, and which was editéd by | 
\some of their number, that I determined to | 
| make a professional call on my editorial sisters, | 
| which determination [ carried into effect very | 
| soon after ny arrival in the city. Having in-| 
| quired out the office of the ‘ Lowell Offering,’ | 
| 1 called and asking for éhe Editress, sent up my | 
card with a suffix to indicate that 1 wasina | 
| similar line, and was speedily shown up stairs | 
| to the editorial sanctum, and was introduced to 
the young lady whose fingers alternately ply 
| the shuttle and the quill. 1 have seen lady edi- 
| tors before, but without meaning to speak slight- 
ingly of any of them, I may be permitted to 
| say of ¢his one that she was as wide awake to 
| her profession, and displayed as quick capaci- 
| ties for her duties, as any one | ever met.— 
| What her early advantages of education had 
| been, 1 know not, but her conversation and her 
| productions which I have since read, give no 
| signs of any deficiency, and J] had not convers- 
| ed with her five minutes before I was convinced | 
| that she was abuudantly al/e to weave other | 
webs than those in the loom. 1| will not say | 
| that I provoked an argument for the sake of a 
| discussion, but we had one and a spirited one 
too, managed on her part with great clever- 
| ness, bringing into fine play her powers of mind 
aud her acquirements ; and giving me just the 
opportunity | wanted, to see what she could do. 
As usual, when arguing with alady, I came off 
second best, and turning the conversation she 
gave me extensive and accurate information of 
the moral, social and financial condition of Low- 
ell, and was perfectly at home on any subject 
that presented itself for remark. 

But her favorite theme was the Magazine.— 
When it was first established a gentleman was 
employed to edit it and superintend its publica- 
tion, but afterward his servites were dispensed 
with, and for two or three years past, the whole 
business of writing, editing and publishing has 
been conducted by the young ladies. ‘Two of 
them now devote their whole time to this ser- 
vice, one in the literary, the other in the finan- 
cial department. They issue about 6,000 cop- 
ies per month, and I believe the demand for the 
work is increasing. ‘Those who would like to 
encourage native talent and a praise-worthy, 
useful operation, should send on their names 
and their dollar for the ‘ Lowell Offering,’ and 
they would certainly get the worth of their 
money.’ 


It will increase the interest of our readers in 
the Editress of the Lowell Offering to know that 
her talents and genius are hereditary possessions, 
she being the daughter of 

OUR CORRESPONDENT S&S. F. 


/SEMI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE 


In this connection we present from an ex- 











romance all outofa man to come here among 
these spinners and spindles, and atter wandering 
among them for an hour or two, 1 came to the 
conclusion that a factory is a matter of fact. I 
shali have to deal in figures if 1 write of Lowell, 
but they shall not be figares of rhetoric, 

The first Company for manufacturing purpo- 
ses commenced operations here in 1822, which 
may be set down as the infancy of Lowell. Its 
growth from that period has been more rapid 
than that of any other ci'y in the United States 
excepting perhaps the * Queen of the West. 
The population of the place is over 20,000, and 
the amount of capital invested in the manufac- 
turing establishments is more than eleven mallions 
of dollars. ‘There are thirty-three factories or 


Melancthon and Calvin to combat a power more 
arbitrary than any other which has tyrannized 
over the mind of Man. It is this which has 
prompted the Martyr and the Patriot, in all ages, 
to undergo privation and torture, to mount the 
scaffold, or tread the battle field. This animated 
the Signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
and prompted the Sojgiers of the Revolution to 
endure cold-and ho , to face the iron hail, 
and meet the uplifted tomahawk. 

In private life, this principle gives tone and 
identity to individual character. What more 
sublime spectacle can we behold than an uprigh: 








change paper (the Gospel Banner) the follow- 
ing notice of S. F. We presume that it is eub- 
stantially correct. It would be a violation of 
our feelings not to express the high value we 
ascribe to his writings in this paper. Our dis- 
criminating readers have, no doubt, met with 
some things, in his communications, not wholly 
in accordance with their own views. This is 
what every man who thinks for himself will 
fiud in every book he reads. - But, as a whole, 


4 


we know not the writer, who has passed over 
so wide a field as S. F. and left behind him a 





at it all day and say—nothing !’ 
H. Jewe.u. 
Exeter, N. H., July 14th, 1845. 





FOUNDING OF UNION COLLEGE. 


On Tuesday, July 22d, was celebrated at 
Schenectady, New York, the semi-centenary of 
the founding of Union College. It was an in- 
teresting and memorable day in the annals of the 
College. Of the 2500 alumni, who look to 
Union with love and veneration as their A/ma 
Mater, 800 were said to be present on the occa- 
sion. A large party Sat down to dinner in a 
beautiful grove, back of the space between the 

‘ . 

two colleges. John C. Spencer, on taking the 
chair, made an able speech, in the course of 
which he denounced the publication of the 
works of Eugene Sue and Paul de Kock, and 
rejoiced that there was an antidote in the publi- 
cation of cheap and useful books in our country 
—hby these means thistide of filth is to be rolled 
back. Influences such as existed here are the 
only means of saving the Union. Mere discov- 
ery in arts or science can do nothing for morals. 
Well rezulated literary institutions act as a regu- 
lator of the centrifugal and centripetal forces. 
Youth in its ardour tending to shoot away in 
madness—Age in its wisdom holding back and 
keeping the other force in bounds. 

To Chancellor Walworth’s toast, which was 
‘Our venerable and venerated President, who 
understands the true secret of teaching others 
to govern by teaching them t® govern them- 
selves,’ the venerable Dr. Nott responded. He 
was dressed in a long black coat and a blue or 
purple cap, from beneath which his silver hair 
trembled in the breeze. No one could see him 
without loving him, and at the same time mourn- 
ing that his life must end so soon, for 


© Upon his aged temples grow 
The blossoms of the grave.’ 


different atmosphere from that of ordinary life. 
The university comprises twenty colleges 
and five halls. So extensive are the grounds, 
|and so numerous the quadrangles, one opening 


‘nto another, around which the massive edifices 
| walk, just as ignotant as ave x 


FOS eerste —— 
the relative positions of the different colleges. 
London itself did not surprise me so much as 
this ancient city. Multiply the population and 
commerce of New York by six, and give a pro- 
portionate expansion to its buildings and institu- 
tions, and you can formsome idea of the great 
metropolis, but all the colleges in our country 
brought together, would bear mo appreciable 
resemblance to the University of Oxford. The 
vast piles of buildings, gray with age—the 
churches and chapels with their lofty windows 
of stained glass, admitting a ‘‘dim religious 
light’’—the towers and steeples, rising above 
the surrounding groves—the literary riches of 


ithe ample libraries—the old gothic ‘archways— 


the long colonnades—the statues and paintings 
of the illustrious men whose genius still seems 
to hover around the scenes which they once fre- 
quented—make up an assemblage of objects, 
alike imposing to the eye and the imagination. 


No wonder that the organ of veneration is large- 


ly developed at Oxford, where the very air is 
redolent with antiquity ; and science, far from 
noise and strife of the busy world, sits secure in 
her ancient fastaess. [Charleston Courier. 





MEMBERS OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


The Hartford Herald compiles the following 
statistics from the New Englander :—The Dio- 
cese of New York, embracing the eastern half 
of the State, contains 164 Episcopal congrega- 
tions, with 13,436 communicants ; less than 82 
to each congregation. The Diocese of Westere 
New York contains 116 congregations, and 
5,369 communicants; or less than 42 to each 
parish. Inthe 117 parishes embraced by the 
Diocese in Pennsylvania, there are 8,865 com- 
municants; ot less 76 to each parish. The 
Diocese of New Jersey has 46 parishes, and 
1,946 communicants. In the Diocese of Dela- 
ware there are-17 parishes, and 538 communi- 
cants; an average of less than 32 to each par- 
ish. ln the Diocese of Alabama, there are 20 
parishes and 349 communicants; about 17 to 
each parish. Maine had 485 communicants in 





‘My children, said he, I come at the request 
of many pupils. Though sickness told me not 
to speak yet I could not refuse a request coming 
from my children and their children. My chil- 
dren, we have but one life to live, and therefore 
let us live it well. Manis mortal. Institutions 
such as this never die. By them we transmit 
to other generations our influences. ‘They have 
done much govd by reviving letters, but more 
by reviving the reading of the Bible. Where 
has the Bible gone and not carried with it love 
of arts, love of letters, love of liberty? The 
Bible alone meets the case of man. Chemistry 
can never discover an elixir which can reani- 
mate the urn—but the Bible teaches us how 
life shall spring from death—how mortality shall 
be clothed with immortality. 


When fifty years more shall have passed 
away, others will come up here—I shall not be 
here. Many of you, my older children, shall 
not be here—be it so. We shall separate after 
these ceremonies are ended, but not for ever— 
we shall meet in another world. I have been 
young, and now am old, yet I declare, that kad 
] to live my life over again, I would live more 
than I have done for my God and my country. 
Were I to live ever so short a time, even if no 
longer thar the merest ephemera floating in the 
sunbeam, I would rather soar with the eagle 
and be lost among the stars, than meanly to 
grovel in the earth with things that perish. 
Some of you will be alive at that next jubilee, 
when I shall be forgotten. The cold earth shall 
soon rest on this aged bosom ; and this arm shall 
be cold and senseless to the appeals of the poor 
and distressed. But you my children, see to it 
that, while you live, the poor shall never want 
a friend, nor the defenceless, defenders. And 
should it be my happiness to reach—O! happy 
thought—those mansions of bliss, let every an- 
gel bear tidings from earth to heaven of your 
good works. Let it be told in those mansions 
that other Brainerds, and Hales, and Howards, 
and Granville Sharps, have arisen, 

















deeper imprint of sagacity, sound sense, origi-| 


Nor feel 
your work accomplished till misery and vice 


the whole State; New Hampshire 500; Geor- 
gia, 700; Mississippi, 297; Louisiana, 331 ; 
Kentucky, 565; Florida, 182; Indiana, 379; 
and Illinois, 710. From these statistics we dis- 
cover that a single Congregationanal Church in 
Hartford, (that of the Rev. Mr. Hawes,) con- 
tains more members than are embracedin al/ the 
Episcopal Churches in the nine following States: 
Maine, New Hampshire, Delaware, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Florida, Louisiana, Kentucky and 
Indiana. 





WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE UNITARIAN 
TRACT SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of this society, and of the 
West Riding ministers, was held at Halifax, on 
Wednesday, June 11th. The service, which 
began at twelve o'clock, in Northgate Chapel, 
was introduced by the Rev. Wm. Turner, jun. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. J. H. 
Ryland, of Bradford. The preacher selected 
his text from 1 Cor, x. 11,—* Now, all these 
things happened upon them for ensample : and 
they are written fur our admonition, upon whom 
the ends of the world are come ;’ and took oc- 
casion to show how the Scriptures should be re- 
ceived as containing historical records, not the- 
ological systems : that the custom of the Chris- 
tian world was unhappily too much the —_eee 
and that the consequence was, we looked to the 
Scriptures for that which they did not emt 
and missed that which they did. He a _— 
by a number of interesting exainples an * yo 
tions, that wherever the true critica = ws 
Scriptures as a subject of study se canes, 
almost invariably the tendency 10 vate ering 
to what are termed in ecclesiastic _phraseol ogy» 
‘ Socinian,’ oF * socianizing,’ opinions, as 1D on 
cases of Grotius, Locke, Paley, Arnold, a 
many others: si ice, the friends 
lusion of the service, 

PR Spe adjourned to the old assembly 
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rooms, for a social repast. The chair — “af 
ken by the Rev. Wm. Turner, after . 8 ate 
troductory address from whom, and aftera 
4 rishes to ‘ The Queen, 
ty reception of good wish in oso 
which was acknowledged in a very inter g 
speech by Thomas Hardy, Esq., of Butorey, 
the secretary (Rev. C. Wicksteed) was ca : 
upon to read the report for the past year. 4 
the Report, which was a highly encouraging 
one, it was stated that upwards of two thousand 
tracts and books had been issued during the 
year ; that in various places these had been put 
into active circulation, especially in Halifax, 
(chiefly by the agency of the minister to the 
poor, Mr. Wadsworth,) in Bramley, (by Mr. 
Benjamin Barker,) and in Leeds, by the exer- 
tions of Mr. Mill, the newly-appointed minister 
to the poor, and by the tract distributors con- 
nected with Mill-Hill Chapel, who had paid six- 
teen thousand visits during the year. 5 

Mr. T. W. Stansfeld, jun., was appointed 
treasurer of the society, in the room of Mr. Sha- 
en, whose retirement from the office in conse- 
quence of his removal from Leeds, was very 
much regretted ; and a_ number of new works 
were added to the catalogue. — : 

A very interesting discussion arose In the 
course of the afternoon, on the style of preach- 
ing most required by the wants of the time, and 
the topics most suitable for the pulpit, especially 
in the Unitarian body. Darnton Luptor, Esq., 
Mayor of Leeds, Thomas Hardy, Esq. , of Birks- 
gate, Edward Swaine, Esq., of Gomersal, and 
James Stansfield, Esq., of Halifax, Mr. Mor- 
ton, of the same place, the Rev. George Heap, 
of Lydgate; and the other ministers present, all 
took a part. The main question seemed to be 
one that has been often discussed in the pages 
of the Inquirer, whether devotional and prac- 
tical preaching ought not now more generally 
to supersede controversial preaching, and the 
sounds of theological war. The prevailing 
opinion among the speakers seemed to be, that 
though the inculeation of practical duties, and 
the cultivation of the spiritual nature, should 
hold the first place in all Christian instruction, 
yet that a due admixture of doctrinal, and even 
occasionally of controversial preaching, was es- 
sential to the preservation of a manly life in our 
Churehes, and an important part of our duty as 
confessors of what we deemed the uncorrupted 
Gospel of Christ. 

Before separating, the following important 
resolution was unanimously passed :— 

‘ That, in the opinion of this meeting, the 
tracts published by the American Unitarian | 
Association are of a very excellent and useful 
character, and that it is to be regretted that the 
prices at which alone they can be obtained in 
this country are such as greatly to impede their | 
extensive circulation. That this meeting be- 
lieves that the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association would confer a great benefit on all 
local tract societies, and through them on the | 
Unitarian body and the public at large. if they 
would, by means of Mr. Joseph Barker's press, 
or any other mode equally cheap, bring out a 
large impression of the most valuable of the 
above-named tracts; and that this society 
pledges itself, if such an impression should 
appear within a few months, to take a consid- 
erable number of copies for its own use.”’ 
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BOSTON, AUGUST 16, 1845. 


INSPIRATION. 


The Watchman has replied to our article on 
this subjoct in a good spirit, and we are confident 
that if the discussion can be conducted in the 
same tone it will be useful to both sides. 

We are sorry that he allows his ‘religious 
faith, hope and joy’ to find their ‘chief founda- 
tion’ in ‘a belief in the plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures.’ It is an evil practice to consign 
our religious faith to the fortune and fate of any 
disputed question whatever. ‘It is not s@¢esary 
to subject it to such a condition. Whatever 
favorite notions of ovrs may be shake or re-| 
futed by the progressof knowledge, or the force | 
of evidence, we need not involve in jeopardy, on 
their account, our religious faith. It ought not 
to rest on, and be made dependent and secondary 
to, any theory of our own, but to have a founda- 
tion that would stand firm whatever changes | 
might be wrought in our speculations or doc- | 
trines. 

We must also express our regret at a propo- | 
sition in the article of the Watchman, which, | 
we are quite sure, dropped unwittingly from | 
his pen. 

‘Perhaps,’ says he, ‘the Register did not ob- 
serve, how easily this argument derived from a 
comparison with Transcendentalism could be | 
turned against him. He maintains that Jesus | 
Christ was fully inspired. 


| 


| 
Was NOT THAT IN-| 
SPIRATION THE ONLY EVIDENCE OF THE TRUTH | 
OF WHAT HE SPOKE?’ 

Surely the Watchman does not mean to ex- 
press the sentiment implied in the question he 
puts in the last sentence of this extract. It 
covers the ground occupied by the extremest 
Transeendentalism. It is a denial of the miracu- 
lous evidence. Uponsecond thought the Watch- 
man will agree with us that inspiration was not 
the ‘only evidence of the truth’ that the Savior 
spoke, but that the Works that he did in his 
Father’s name bore witness of him that the 
Father was in him and he in the Father. 

The Watchman, with most others who main- 
tain the principle of plenary inspiration, identi- 
fies the inspiration of the Savior and of his 
Apostles with that of the writings of the New 
Testament. We have nodoubt that the Savior 
received of the divine spirit in its fulness; he 
was in the bosom of the Father, and the will 
and truth of God were made known to him. 
His knowledge had been received by inspiration, 
but it was expressed and communicated natu- 
rally, and in accordance with the ordinary laws 
of language. The Apostles, on the day of 
Pentecost, received views of truth by immediate 
inspiration, and they went forth and proclaimed 
to the world what they had thus received. The 
miracle—the inspiration—was in the reception, 
not in the uttering of the truth. In their preach- 
ing they needed no divine superintendency, but 
had only like honest men to tell what they 
knew. The same was the case with Paul, al- 
though he received his knowledge more exclu- 
sively from inspiration than those, who as fol- 
lowers and companions of the Savior had been 
eye witnesses and ministers of the word from 
the beginning. 

The knowledge of the Apostles had been re- 
cewwed, partly by personal observation, in the 
use of their natural faculties, and partly by in- 
spiration. Both kinds were communicated to 
other men, in their preaching and in their wri- 
tings, altogether by their natural facuities work- 
ing naturally. This is ouranswer to that part of 
the Watclrman’s article in which he cites the 
Proem of John’s Gospel. He now perceives that 
our views of inspiration relate to the communi- 
cation of knowledge, not otherwise attainable, 
from the divine to the human mind; and that we 
do not think there was any aceasion, for divine 
aid or superintending direetion, ia the communi- 
ation, of knowledge thus received, from the 


inspiration. But the persons thus illuminated 
spoke and wrote as men. 


There is no practical difficulty in this view. 
Paul and other inspired men, had received some 
of their knowledge from natural sources, and 
some from inspiration, as we hate now defined 
it. In writing or speaking they did not always 
discriminate between the two kinds, although 
sometimes they did. In Cor. xi: 13, Paul dis- 
tinetly and specially refers, as his authority and 
as the source of his information on the topic he 
was then treating, to his inspiration. In other 
places he says that he speaks after the manner 
of men, a8 a man—Ist Cor. vii: 12; 2d Cor. 
xi: 17. Paul himself distinguishes between 
the various sources of his information ‘ either by 
revelation, or by knowledge, or by prophesying, 
or by doctrine.’ + 

However the knowledge of the Scriptural 
writers was received, in communicating it to 
others they employed their natural faculties, and 
their speech or writings bore the marks of their 
particular personal merits, education, associa- 
tions, and degrees of clearness of arrangement 
or accuracy of expression and recollection, and 
general traits of mind and style. 

This view relieves us of difficulties, not oth- 
erwise to be surmounted. And converts what 
upon the plenary inspiration theory are fatal 
objections, into corroborative and confirmatory 
evidences. 

The Watchman admits that if absolute vari- 
ances and errors can be shown the principle of 
plenary inspiration must be given up. 

He affirms, in perfect disregard of the author- 
ity of Calvin as an interpreter, that in John xxi : 
23, ‘brethren’ does not refer to the Apostles. 
To whom does it refer? 

He calls for other instances. We have al- 
ready cited the accounts given by the Evangel- 
ists of the sequence of circumstances on the 
morning of our Lord’s Resurrection. He takes 
no notice of them. We now again put them 
into the case. 

If the Watchman will give a narrative of 
events which will harmonize all the various 
items in those accounts he will do what no in- 
genuity or learning has yet done. 

If commentators and scholars could reconcile 
all contradictions, and disprove all errors and 
inaccuracies in the Scriptural books, we should 
not be particularly concerned to shake any one’s 
conviction of their plenary inspiration. But as 
we cannot deny that there are contradictions and 
errors, we rejoice, as believers, in being able, 
and think it a part of fidelity to the Savior, to 
place the Scriptures on a ground that makes 





j 


. ° ' 
those very contradictions and errors redound | 
to the credit of his cause, and strengthen the | 
foundations of his church. 





THE BAPTISTS AND HARVARD COLLEGE. 


The last Watchman has an article, quoting 


| wrong, and not make their case worse than it is 


President Quiney’s notice of his earliest prede- 
cessors in that office, Dunster and Chauncy, 
aod upon the whole, giving encouragement to 
hope that the Baptists are not inclined to en- 
gage in the scramble for the control of the Col- | 
lege, as mere auxiliaries and allies of the Or- | 
thodox, but to putin a claim of their own. | 
As an independent sect, their co-operation in| 
the government of the college would be desira- | 
ble, but so Jong as they continue to act aa 
part of the great Orthodox combination of sects, 
we trust that they will encounter the resolute | 
resistance Of all the friends of liberal Chris- | 
tianity. | 
The Watchman says, alluding to Hollis, ‘ it} 
Unitarians to! 
maintain that some Baptists are liberal.’ We 
can assure the Watehman, that it would be) 
most agreeable to us as it would be honorable 


is occasionally convenient for 


to them, were the opportunity given us to recog- 


others shall share equal advantages, and of the 
justness of such a demand we see not how any 
reasonable mind can cherish a doubt.—In this, 
as in all things, God speed the right 


tists would act upon these principles in good 
faith, They would, we are willing to admit, 
unite cordially with Calvinistic Congreyational- 
ists, Unitarians, Episcopalians, Universalists, 
Roman Catholics, and all other sects, in carry- 


it, if administered on this comprehensive basis, 
by such joint councils gathered from every creed. 
Their leading presses have pledged themselves 
to this effect. 


be well to ascertain whether they would engage, 
in good faith, to pursue the same liberal course. 


if Roman Catholics, Universalists, and repre- 
sentatives from every form of religious opinion 
and worship were introduced into the govern- 
ernment of the college, the Orthodox would do, 
as the Baptists have pledged themselves to do, 
—whether they would send their sons to the 
college, and make it the object of their patron- 
age 


the college project, will probably demand satis- 
factory assurance on this point. 


exhibition of the Cambridge Divinity Sehool, 
used this language, ‘ A class of thirteen left the 
institution, HAVING BEEN EDUCATED BY THE 
STATE for the propagation of Unitarian Christi- 
anity.’ 


theological] education of these young men, great 
attention has been arrested to this extraordinary 
misstatement. 


that the College belongs to the State, and the 


divinity students are educated by the State. 


corder. 


| One is stationary, the other progressive. 
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We are not disposed to doubt that the Bap- 


ng on the college, and would send their sons to 


Before they lend their aid to let the Orthodox 
nto the government of the college, would it not 


We are somewhat curious to know, whether, 


The people, before they lend themselves to 


BOSTON RECORDER AND CAMBRIDGE 
SCHOOL. 


The Boston Recorder, speaking of the recent 


As not a dollar was paid by the State fer the 


The Recorder persists in it on the ground 
Divinity School to the College, therefore the 


That is; A. B. lives in Boston—Bostm is a 
part of the State of Massachusetts—theefore | 
A. B. lives at the expense of the State. 

It would surely be better for the Recorler to 
acknowledge its error, rather than to vindicate 
its statements by such reasonings. 


The truth is that the charges and the fings 





so often that those who bandy them about have | 
come to believe them. We shall, as occasicn | 
offers, prove the falseness of them severally, | 
and we earnestly recommend to those who have | 
deceived, and been deceived by them, to ac-| 
knowledge, when proved, the error and the) 
by such fruitless attempts as that of the Re-| 
We shall expose them; and they can- 


rot be satisfactory to any sensible and honorable | 


mind. 





For the Register. 


THE TWO SECTS 


lately in your paper relative te a closer union 
among liberal Christians, which ] doubt mot af- 
forded sincere pleasure to many other readers of 
your journal, as well as to me. 

There are in fact but two sects of Christians,— 


| the sect of the past, and the seet of the future. 


One 
has its eye riveted on the past, the other looks 
with animation to the coming time. 
any more violence than is inseparable from all 
broad generalizations, we may class the frag- 


5 


ments of the Church universal according to this 


Without | 


| drive out what was ‘ bound up in their hearts,’ 





1 was delighted with the friendly tone of yout 
remarks towards the Universalists. May this 
tone ever prevail! I would cherish and express 
it towards all denominations, but many of them 
will not receive it. Let us then unite more with 
those who will unite with us. Let us, without 
dissolving our own body, or giving up our own 
name, form a ‘ Christian Alliance’ with all who 
are hoping, laboring, and praying for the puri- 
fication of the Christian doctrine from the errors 
of sixteen centuries. The work of union is go- 
ing on, and it will soon appear that while there 
are many names and titles, there are but two 
great sects in Christendom—the seet of hope, 
and the sect of tradition—the sect of the Bible, 
and the sect of the creed—the sect of Christ, 
and the sect of the Church—the sect of the soul, 
and the sect of authorit he sect of the new 
world, and the sect of th®old world. Can we 
long deliberate to which we ought to give our 


influence and prayers? A.A. Le 





For the Register. 


WHIPPING AND SLAVERY IN THE LIGHT OF 
INSPIRATION. 


Ma. Eprror :—It cannot have escaped your 
notice that the advocates of slavery and the ad- 
vocates of corporal punishment have both ap- 
pealed to the Scriptures in support of their 
views. Governor Hammond of S. Carolina, 
finds in the writings of Moses abundant evidence 
that he tolerated slavery, and urging upon his 
Orthodox opponents the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, which they acknowledge, he tries to rest 
satisfied in the belief that slavery is a Divine 
institution, intended to be a blessing to mankind. 
Those who think the use of the rod indispensa- 
ble to good discipline in the domestic circle and 
in the school-room, find abundant authority, 
they think, for its unrestrained use in the Prov- 
erbs of Solomon, from which those who believe 
in the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, of 
course, dare not appeal. 

Now, itis notmy wish to side with either 
party or discuss either question, but just to show 
how rational our Orthodox friends can sometimes 
be, by accident as it were, thereby showing, as 
they have done in regard to many of what they 
are still pleased to call their * fundamental doc- 


the Religious Recorder, the Christian Watch-| 
man, or any other Orthodox paper had caught 
such suggestions in the Christian Register, what 
terms could have been found sufficiently express- 
ive of their abhorrence of such disrespect for 
the inspired Word of God? 
knowledgement that the Old Testament does not 
express the will of God upon any subject ;—that 


superseded by the Gospel—that the Gospel only 
revealed enough for one ageof men, &c., &c. 
What becomes of the authority of Solomon in 
matters of discipline, and what becomes of the 


ter in the Christian Reflector promises another 
essay ; let us hope that he will follow the ray 
of light that has broken in upon him. 


* The writer had previously said that there was no 
command that the Old Testament‘ should be 


Here is an ac- 


Moses and the Prophets and Solomon were 


whole theory of plenary inspiration? The wri- 


CONSISTENCY. 


reached 


to every creature,’ as was the case with the New! 





For the Register. 


NORMAL SCHOOL CELEBRATION. 


An interesting celebration of the present and 
past pupils of the Normal School, tuok place at 
West Newton on Tuesday last. The morning | 
exercises consisted of an address of welcome, 
by Miss Lincoln, assistant teacher, which evine- 
ed a high order of talent, the reading of com- 
munications,and an admirable address from Hon. 
Horace Mann, interspersed with appropriate 
music, An elegant collation was provided ina 
grove near the school, after partaking of which, 
addresses were made by J. T. Buckingham, 
Esq., Prof. Brooks. Prof. Andrews, Dr. Kurt-| 
zer, Wm. B. Fowle, Esq., Rev. Messrs. Rob-| 
bins, Harrington and Barnard of this city, Rev. | 
Mr. Buckingham, of Trenton N. Y., Rev. Mr. | 
Allen, of Northboro, Rev. Mr. Gilbert of New- | 
ton, Rev. E. M. Stone, of Beverly and Mr. 
Pierce, the Principal. A large number of the| 
past pupils and friends of the school were pres- | 
ent, and the occasion was one of deep interest, 
and pregnant with good influences. 








WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Vernon, N. Y., July 14, 1845. | 





trines,’ that common sense would often lead 
them right, if education and habit did not pre- 
vent the free exercise of reason. 

At a late Convention of Teachers assembled 


; | at Syracuse in N. York, apparently to check 
|against Cambridge College have been repeated | 


some of the meliorations that have been propos- 
ed in the ‘methods of instruction, and in the 
spirit of schvol discipline, a lecture was deliver- 


| ed by C, H. Anthony, A. M. Principal of Alba- 
ny Classical Institute, the sole object of which | 
; seems to be establish not only the Divine per- 
| mission of flagellation, but the Divine command 
| to inflict it. 


After quoting such Proverbs of 
Solomon as, he thinks, absolutely enjoin the 
use of the rod in the education of children, and 
corroborating the wisdom of Solomon by a few 


passages from other books of Scripture in which 


| the use of the rod is figurately used, of which 


passages he says, ‘ That God intends to sanc- 


| tion and enjoin the use of the rod is a fair infer- 


. . ' ; ence from the fact that He has in all ages cor- 
Mr. Eprror :—Several pieces have appeared | r 


rééted his erring people under that figure,’ he 
adds, ‘ From sech inquiry we may easily arrive 
at the following conelusions, viz: ‘ The porent 
whom God most honors is the ene that uses the 
wad in the education of his family.” it was in 
vain that our friend the Rev. S. J. May, now 
of Syracuse, hinted to the Convention that in 


| proving the total depravity of children, and in- 


| 


| nize liberality among the Baptists. In the | method ; and while we make one great sect of | 


‘ : . { . : P | 
days of {homas Hollis, and while such a noble | those who believe in creeds, confessions, coun- | 


charity as his prevailed among them, they stood | 
in the foremost ranks of the friends of civil and | 
religious liberty. There is no necessary con- 
nection between their distinctive principle and | 
Orthodox intolerance or Calvinistic theology. 

If such a Baptist should arise as Thomas | 
Hollis was, having the requisite theological at- | 
tainments, we should rejoice to see him in the | 
Hollis Professorship of Divinity in Harvard 
College. 

We believe that the corporation are allowing 
the foundation of that Professorship, which is 
less that $4,000, to accumulate. We hope 
that before it becomes adequate to the support 
of a Professor, a better and a higher spirit will 
prevail among our Baptist brethren, that, imi- 
tating the example of Thomas Hollis, they will 
cease to express and promote ill-will towards 
Upitarians, and recover their original position 
as enemies of creeds and tests and advocates 
and defenders of the rights of all to interpret the 
word of God for themselves, without incurring 
reproach or oppression on account of the doc- 
trines they may derive from it. 

In the mean time, we think that there are in- 
dications of such a progress among them. The 
discussion of the college question is showing 
that they are standing on higher ground than the 
Orthodox. 

The *‘New York Recorder,’’ one of their 
papers expresses itself as follows— 


‘On one point there is either much misap- 
prehension, or much misrepresentation. It has 
been declared that this whole movement is only 
a new attack upon Unitarians by their old foes, 
the Orthodox, and that its end and aim is to 
oust the Unitarians in order that the Orthodox 
may take their places. Such are not the facts. 
This is primarily an educational. movement. Its 
great aim is to make Harvard University a Uni- 
versity for the State—the State that owns it, 
and in order to effect this aim, the present order 
of things must be changed, and the people of 
the Commonwealth take it into their own hands. 
Of the people, the Unitarians are a very respect- 
able part. They are many in numbers, they 
are as a class, of high standing in society, they 
are friends and patrons of education, they have 
been liberal benefactors of Harvard—and as 
such THEY ARE ENTITLED TO GREAT CONSIDERA- 
TION in the control and advantages of that Uni- 
versity,—but they are not the whole people, 
and they have therefore no exclusive claim in a 
College erected for all alike. It is just that 
others come in and share with them the control 
—that the corporation, the elective members of 
the ‘Board, and the officers of instruction, be 
taken from all the sects into which the people 
are divided—that Congregationalists, both Uni- 
tarian and Orthodox, Episcopalians, Baptists, 
Methodists, Universalists, &c., &c., sit down 
together, and together consult the interests of 
public education. This is all that is required. 
‘And should any other sect hereafter attempt the 
control which is exercised now by Unitarians, 
thousands now contending against the present 
rule, would as manfully contend against the 
new usurpation. From the first we have been 
acquainted with this movement, and have borne 
an humble part in promoting it, and we aver that 








inspired mind to other minds, whether by tongue 
or by pen. We believe in the transmission of 
k nowledge from God to man, sapernaturally, by 


we have never known a purpose or a wish man- 
ifested to wrest from Unitarians any thing which 


cils, ceremonies, Church governments, and hu- | 


man traditions, group together another of those 
who discard these things as important or essen- 
tial, and reston the Word of God, the exercised 
of private judgment and reason, or the interpre- 
tion of the inner light, and the simple belief in 
Christ as the Son of God, and the spiritual tem- 
per and life, as the grand pillars of religion. 
In the former we should put the Roman Catho- 
lics, the Calvinists, the Episcopalians, Bap- 
tists, Methodists, Presbyterians, and all those 
who claim the title of Evangelicat ; and in the 
other, the Unitarians, Universalists, Restora- 
tionists, Christians, Hicksite Quakers, Camp- 
bellites, and some classes of Baptists and Meth- 
odists. 

It has been said that the great question of the 
day is between the Roman Catholics and the 
Protestants. But a more important question 
still is between the sect of the past, and the sect 
of the future,—between the Word of God, and 
the creeds and traditions of the past—between 
the right and the use of private judgment, rea- 
son, the inner light, or by whatever other name 
it may be called, and the imposed authority of 
other men in the shape of pope or presbytery. 
The question is, whether we shall remain forev- 
er bound to the opinions of dark and supersti- 
tious ages of the human mind, or rise and ad- 
vance, when every thing else, the world of 
science, art, and literature, is unfolding new im- 
provements and richer treasures. 

Viewed in this light, it becomes a practical 
question, how shall those who agree in their 
essential spirit and aim, act as it regards gener- 
al co-operation. And we would reply to this 
inquiry, by saying that it would be natural cer- 
tainby for those who are pursuing the old career 
to cling together, and for those who are follow- 
ing the new paths also to keep one another 
company. The Catholics and the Calvinists 
ought to have no quarrel.. They are alike in 
the interior sense of their faith. ‘They both be- 
lieve in creeds, human authority, and all the so- 
called evangelical doctrines of Christianity, So 
on the other side, the liberal party is one, though 
called by different names. They are alike mm 
the interior sense of their faith. And they ought 
to come into nearer sympathy. ‘They may have 
arrived at different opinions, but their principles 
are thesame. ‘They are one in holding to the 
Bible over creeds, to individual conviction over 
imposed traditions, to progress over rigid ad- 
herence to the past because it is the past. They 
shuuld therefore, be one in spirit and action, 
cherish a sympathy in one another’s plans and 
prospects, and labor earnestly and unitedly in 
their appropriate and separate spheres, for the 
spiritual emancipation of their race. The right 
hand of fellowship has-been extended to the 
Christians, let it be to the Universalists, to the 
Hicksite Quakers, to the movement party in ev- 
ery sect, who agree with us in spirit and essence, 








is legitimately theirs. It is only contended that 


though not in form. 


| 


ferring the consequent necessity of the rod to 


the advocates of corpora! punishment had freely 


| quoted Solomon, but made no allusion to the 


language of One, who was greater than Solo- 
mon, and who said to his followers ‘ Except ye 
be converted and become as little children, ye 
cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven,’ and 
whose precepts and example forbade the use of 
violent means’—notwithstanding all this, the 
Convention confirmed the Scripture argument of 
the lecturer by an almost unanimous vote ! 
Now, to establish the authority of Solomon in 
the matter of flogging, it was necessary to in- 
sist upon the plenary inspiration of all Scripture ; 
but, to oppose slavery it was necessary to take 
a very different ground. ‘The paper that gives 
us the lecture in full, with expressions of appro- 
batiog, is the Religious Recorder of Syracuse, 
aod the same ground was taken by the Chris- 
-tian Watchman, of our city, a few weeks ago. 
But, yesterday, the Christian Reflector, an Or- 
thodox Baptist paper of this city, in some re- 
marks, headed ‘ The Bible and Slavery,’ says, 
* The following suggestions I do not remember 
to have seen in connection with questions upon 
slavery.’ And what are the suggestions that 
are so new on this subject? I will try to give 
them as briefly as possible, although it was 
solely to introduce them that I prepared this ar- 
ticle. 

The first suggestion is, ‘ That the Old Testa- 
ment is hardly to be regarded as the final reve- 
lation of the will of God upon any subject.’ 
Did any heretic ever go farther than this! 

2. ‘If, with ancient allowances there is con- 
nected no position for their general dissemina- 

| tion,* they-ate to be regarded by those whom 
they have happened to reach in consequence of 
their connection with something else, just as 
though they existed not. When it can be shown 
to be right to preach Judaism, we may be justi- 
‘ fied in avowing the allowances of Judaism. 
Christian principles, however, are the only ones 
Jor MANKIND,’ 


3. ‘If another form of government had ob- 
tained among the Jews there might have been no 
slavery.’ The favored nation with a form of 
government directly from the Divine hand was 
blessed with the institution ! 

4. * The spirit of the last Prophets was much 
more like that of Christ than the spirit of the 
first. It is remarkable and very significant that 
pro-slavery men never refer to the last half of 
the Old Testament to sustain themselves. From 
Moses to Christ there is something very much 
like gradual emancipation!’ Is not this rank 
Unitarianism ? 

5. * While it is alleged that Christ and his 
Apostles said nothing on the subject, it would 
be highly interesting to see the man who knows 
this to be a fact. All that Christ and his Apos- 
tles preached has not come to us.’ Does the 
writer wish us to resort to traditions? But he 
adds, ‘ When silence exists, it occurs, in some 
instances, hot so much from policy as from ne- 
cessity, for no one can do all things in any one 
age.’ Does this mean that we are to look for 
another revelation than that by Jesus Christ. 





Now, Mr. Editor, if the Christian Reflector, 


| 
} 
! 


| Presbyterian minister of that place. 


Mr. Eprror.—I have now approached with-| 


,in a few hundred miles of home, having past) 
| since I left Chicago through the State of Mich- 
\igan to Detroit, thence by the way of Buffalo to | 


Cuba, Allegany Co. N. Y., where I spent the) 
Sabbath, July 6, preaching for my brother, the | 
You can 

judge of the miscellaneous character of the con- | 
gregation which I addressed, from the fact that} 
it was composed, as I was afterwards told, of, 
persons belonging to eight different sects and siz 

] had a delightful ride in an 

vpen carriage through an interesting region, 
}seldom visited by travellers, and of which little | 


different nations. 


I suppose is generally known ; taking the route | 
from Attica, on the rail road, through Pike, 
Rushville &c. to Cuba, a pleasant village envi- 
roned by hills, in the centre of which the un-! 
finished Erie rail road intersects the unfinished | 
Genesee Canal. 

On my return from Cuba, I unexpectedly en-! 
countered one of the greatest natural curiosities 
that I have seen, the Falls of Portage. The 
Genesee River here passes throngh 2 geras in| 
}the mountain, having worked for itself a chan- 
| nel through the solid rock, the walls of which, 


are of the prodigiaus height in some places, of 
more than 400 feet, and upright as walls of! 


masonry. 


There are three principal falls, one of 60, one 
of 90, and the third of 120 feet. It made me_ 
dizzy to look down from the brink of this awful 
precipice upon the stream running quietly be- 
It is near this place, that a tunnel has’ 
been made, one fourth of a mile in length, | 


low. 


‘through the ruck, and which forms in its unfin- | 
| ished state, one of the gloomiest caverns imag-| 
‘inable. The roof, which was to have been arch-| 
‘ed with stone, is supported by timbers, which, | 
being kept moist by the water, which trinkles 
|down from the superincumbent rock, are fast | 
| going to decay, and seem just ready to fall up- 


| 
|on the heads of those who venture in. J groped | 
|my way some 15 or 20 rods, when on looking | 
up and seeing my perilous situation, | retreated | 
as soon as possible, and felt greatly relieved on 
emerging into open day. 

On the summit of the rock, directly over the 
tunnel. stands a grotesque looking building, con- 
structed of logs, erected for the use of the su- 
perintendent of the work at the cost, as I was 
told, of $4000. I attempted to gain admission, 
but the doors were fastened and the house de- 
serted. The whole region looks desolate, a few 
shanties only remaining, occupied by Irish fam- 
ilies, who have been employed on this expensive 
and now useless work. From Portage, I pro- 
ceeded to Mount Morris, and thence took the Ca- 
nal boat to Rochester 50 miles, through the cele- 
brated Genesee valley ,one of the most fertile re- 
gions in the State. The day was fine, the ac- 
commodations good, the company pleasant ; and 
nothing was wanting to make our ride through 
this region, at this season of the year, perfectly 
enchanting. I was sorry | could not stop long 
enough at Rochester to call on brother Holland, 
of whom however I heard a good report. 1 
passed a day at Syracuse, and as brother May 
had appointed a meeting at his Church, I accept- 
ed his invitation to give some account of the 
Churches of our faith which I had visited on 
my journey, and on Saturday took the cars for 
this place. I preached on the following day, 
for my friend and former pupil Rev. Henry 
Emmons in a neat and commodious Church, 
which formerly stood at Oneida Castle, about 
five miles distant and was originally built for the 
use of the Oneida Indians, who, till quite recent- 
ly, occupied a large tract of excellent land in 
that region, but have since been removed to 
Green Bay in Wisconsin Territory. A small 
settlement however, consisting of about 150 
persons, still remains in the neighborhood, who 
are represented as being favorable specimens of 
the Indian character. I found the sociéty at 
Vernon much larger than I had eupposed, and 
apparently in a healthy and flourishing state. 
Although nearly overcome by the heat of this 
memorable day, the hottest day of the season, 
the thermometer standing in maoy places at 
from 98 to 102 in the shade, I rode five miles 
in the hottest part of the day, to Oneida Castle, 
where ] preached in the evening to a respecta- 
ble audience collected in a school house. Sev- 
eral families belonging to Mr. Emmons’ Society 
reside near this piace, an ey have it in con- 
templation, if they can obtain the means, to 
erect a small church, which it is thought would 
be soon filled, and in which Mr. Emmons would 
preach one half the time, dividing his labors 








between Vernon and Oneida Castle. I was as- 
sured by responsible men, that, in case they 
should obtain funds to build a Church at the 
latter place, they would ask for no further aid 
towards the support of their excellent and much 
beloved pastor. With a lithe encouragement 
from abroad, 1 have no doubt that the work 
would be entered upon at once and soon brought 
to a successful termination. J. A. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. A Memoir of the late Joseph Peabody, Esq. from 
Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, for August, 1845. 
New York: Printed by G. W. Wood, 29 Gold 


street. 





The memoir of this distinguished merchant 
and excellent citizen, which enhanced the value 
of the latest number of the Merehants’ Maga- 
zine, has been published as a pamphlet in a neat 
and convenient form. It is from the pen of a 
writer well qualified, from personal acquaintance, 
and practised skill as a delineator of char- 
acter, to discharge the office. 

Mr. Peabody was a gentleman of great dig- 
nity and excellence of character, of most ir- 
reproachable integrity, and of extraordinary sa- 
gacity and judgment as a man of business ; and 
by a life of great energy, enterprise and success, 
placed himself in the front rank of American 
Merchants. We are glad to record his name 
and worth in our columns by the following ex- 
tracts from the Memoir. 

‘ Mr. Peabody did not fail to derive every ad- 


vantage which commerce yielded under the fos- 
tering hand of government, at that time so liber- 


= 
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you the earnest and consistent friend of the sa. 
cred soil and the plough. This acquaintance 
with your predilections, apparently so forei 

from those which have governed your pereatis 
in life, has added an inducement to inscribe Ps 
you a book which treats upon a country alm : 
solely agricultural, and naturally richer in 
sources of that class, as I deem, than any oth a 
In doing this, I beg to be allowed to express ne 
affectionate prayers, that the repose of your 4 
in the midst of your children, may be as ae 
and as happy as your past life has been beanie. 
ble and usetul.’’ 





II. The Seventeenth Annual Report of the Sunda. 
School Society, with the addresses at the public 
Annual Meeting, 27th May, 1845. Boston: Sam. 
uel G. Simpkins, 1845. 

This is a valuable document, containing as it 
does the Report of the Corresponding Secretary, 
Rev. R. C. Waterston, with all the Addresses 
in full at their Public Annual Meeting. The 
Report is adapted to the times. It answers the | 
important question, what shall be taught in our | 
Sunday Schvols?' This is regarded as a vital 
question,—and the reply is, ‘Teach the Gospel. 
Teach Christ as the Evangelists taught him. 
Teach Jesus in his life, in his perfect example, 
his purity, his devotion, his love. Teach Jesus, 
in his precepts, and his ductrine. Teach Jesus 
from his birth to his ascension. With the glo- 
rious manifestations of his miraculous power 
and the wondrous force of his divine truth.’ 

The Addresses which are reported at length 
are full of excellent thoughts given with spirit 
and with power. They deserve to be carefully 
studied by every Sunday School Teacher. 

As a package of these reports is forwarded 








ally extended ; and, by honorable competition, 
soon rose to wealth and influence. He continued 
gradually to increase the number of his ships 
with his aceruing means, until they floated in 
every sea. To particularise his very numerous | 
enterprises, during the threescore years he was 
a ship-owner, would be monotonous; and the 
classifying and illustrating of the different 
branches of trade which he successively em- 
braced, commencing with that of our own coast, 
and ending only with the farthest Indies, would 
occupy a space far beyond the limits of an arti- 
cle for a periodical journal, without affording 
matter of interest to any but the most curious 
admirer of detail. Let it suffice, therefore, to 
enumerate important statistics relating to a busi- | 








by the Society to every Pastor and Sunday 
Schvol, we trust they will reach the teachers 
of all our schools, and excite a new and living 
interest in the work of Gospel Instruction. ** 





: RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


WEEKLY SUMMARY. 


WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS, D. D. 
In this department of the Register, itis our 


ness, the magnitude of which has seldom, for P¥©pose to present selections from the religious 


so long a period, been conducted by the enter- 
prise and industry of an individual. 

Mr. Peabody built and owned eighty-three 
ships, which, in every instance, he freighted 
himself; and for the navigation of them, he 
shipped at different times, upwards of seven 
thousand seamen. Since the year 1811, he has 


advanced thirty-five to the rank of ship-master, | 


who entered his employ as boys. He had per- 
formed by these vessels the following voyages, 
viz :—to Caleutta, 38; Canton, 17; Sumatra, 
32; St. Petersburg, 47; other ports in the 
north of Europe, 10; the Mediterranean, 20, 
before the war of 1812. 

To the West Indies, Spanish Main, and along 
our wide extended c@ast, they are unnumbered. 
He had also for several years, a large interest 
in a northwest coast trading and navigation 
company. 

The complicated concerns of these varied en- 
terprises were conducted without effort, as sys- 
tem pervaded every department; and by such 
prudence and foresight were his arrangements 
characterised, that there never was a time when 
Mr. Peabody could not, at a day’s notice, by 
the disposition of stocks and merchandise on 
hand, liquidate all his indebtedness. 

Although engaged in active business for more 
than threescore years, to the extent of millions 
of dollars, and connected with thousands of 
agents of all descriptions, yet so maturely were 
his contracts considered, so respectful was he of 
the rights of others. amd— <b were did tre 
prefer to submit to slight pecuniary sacrifices 
than to hazard his peace of mind, that he was 
never involved in ligitation or controversies. 

Conscious of the force of his own natural 
powers, and of the correctness of his judgment 
in what concerned the business of his life, Mr. 
Peabody manifested a diffidence rarely observed 


in one so pre-eminently successful ; and scrupv- | 


lously avoided delivering his thoughts upon sub- 
jects to which he had not particularly directed 
his attention. ' 

His life may be considered of much more ad- 
vantage tothe community than that of many 
whose names are emblazoned in our annals 
merely from their connection with public events ; 
for very few, at the end of their career, can 
point to so mach positive guod effected by un- 
aided personal efforts. 

Mr. Peabody closed his invaluabie life, after 
a short iilness, on the 5th of January, 1844, at 
the advanced age of eighty-six years. Two 
sons and a daughter have survived him. In 
person, he was tall and commanding, with a 
carriage dignified, yet blended with singular 
modesty. From his reserve, few had an oppor- 
tunity justly to estimate the strength of his in- 
tellect, or the refinement and delicacy of his 
sentiments. ‘The lofty tone of the latter, and 
his dignified character, could only be appreciat- 
ed by those who, for a long period, were in con- 
stant intercourse with him. We have never 
known an individual who, in daily life, so uni- 
formly preserved an entire self-respect, and, at 
the same time, was so courteous and yielding 
to his friends. 

His temper was hasty, but he was never 


known to utter a word in anger which he was | ne 
obliged, in the cool moments of reflection, to | *8° 


recall with regret; or to compromise himself, at 
such moments, in any way to lessen his own 
self-respect, or that of others. 

Possessing, naturally, the keenest sensibility, 
great moral efforts alone sustained him on vari- 
vus occasions, when others, whose habits of self- 
control were less firmly fixed, would have suc- 
cumbed. 

Decision, firmness, prudence and persever- 
ance, were fully exemplified in his character. 
To great discernment in matters of business, 
(in which he was seldom deceived by appear- 
ances,) to him was given, also, an almost intui- 
tive foresight. No general ever possessed a 
more ready eye—-could better plan his enterp rises 
or calculate the chances of success or defeat. 

Mr. Peabody was, for many years, a commu- 
nicant of the Unitarian church, and no one 
more implicitly obeyed its injunctions, or paid a 
more becoming deference to its ordinances, 
His religious sentiment was deep and practical ; 
he left, however, to others the discussion of 
doctrines, and was firm in the belief that 





* He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.’ 


His associates were of the highest character. 
An unbroken intimacy of many years existed 
between him and William Prescott, whose long, 
distinguished, and useful lite, soon after his 
own, was also closed without a reproach. 
Another much valued friend, was the late Tim- 
othy Flint, the early and elegant historian of 
the west, who inscribed his last work to Mr. 
Peabody ; and as this grateful tribute to a bene- 
factor is so expressive of their long cherished 
intimacy, we trust it will not be considered out 
of place to close our article with a transcript of 
it: 


‘I have ventured to inscribe this book with 
your name, because | wished to prove, that, 
much as | have wandered, my heart and affec- 
tions have still had their stationary points. Itis 
my pride to hope, amidst all the vicissitudes 
through which | have passed, that the friends 
of my youth will be those of my age. . Years, 


in their flight, will never shed the mildew of 


oblivion over kindnesses which have marked 
every period of my intercourse with you. Those 
kindnesses are alike associated with the remem- 
brances of scenes that have passed in the land 


of my birth, and in distant regions west of the 
Mississippi. ‘To you it is owing that | ever ap- 
1 know not if the 
I feel 
that I, at least, ought never to forget the kind- 
While 
your keels plough every sea, bringing home 
rich harvests of commerce, I have always knowa 


peared before the public. 
public will thank you, or if it aught. 


ness and munificence of the motive. 


| Press, that will indicate the tendency and form 
| of sentiment prevailing in the different sects the 
| epiris of their literature, any particular move- 
‘ment that may be made among them, every ad- 
‘vance towards the truth, and every expression 
of good feeling and christian charity, as well as 
| every striking instance of sectarian narrowness, 
or ebullition of bigotry, intolerance, and ill feel- 
| ing. 
| to present what will give rise to sentiments 
of approbation, than of condemnation on the 
part of our readers. We shall be particu- 
‘larly watchful to find and addace evidences of a 
higher and better state of feeling, not only to- 
| wards us, but on all subjects, in the periodical 
literature of the Othodox sects—and it will be 
particularly desirable, in our view, to bring 
forward to notice,and do what we can to extend 
|the reputation of, men of real genius learning 
and merit who may appear among them. We 
|regard every great and good mind that rises in 
the Christian world, however unfortunate may 
be the circumstances that have affected his creed, 
as an impelling power, promoting the advance- 
_ment of the sect to which he belongs. He can- 
hot but impart a stimulus and an ‘activity to 
| those upon whom his influence operates. The 
| infusion of intellectual and moral life and ener- 
/ By into a denomination cannot fail, in its final 
effects, to liberalize it, and bring it more under 
the sway of truth and charity. 
| With these views we present to our readers 


| It will be much more agreeable to out taste 


,aspecimen.of the writings of the gentleman 
| whose name is at the head of this section of our 


religious summary. 


| onne pe ° ° we 
| William R. Williams is a Baptist minister, 


in New York City. His father was a Baptist 
|minister. We think that we were informed by 
,our respected friend, Rev. Dr. Sharp of this 
\city, that it was under the preaching of Mr. 
| Williame, the father, that he was converted; 
that he was baptised by him; and entered the 
ministry under his auspices. The son was, 
originally, a lawyer. While stili a very young 
man, and not long after coming to the bar, he 
united with certain Baptist brethren in gathering 
a Church, the same to which he now ministers, 
in Amity street New York. President Way- 
land presided at the organization of the Church, 
and, before he took his leave of the brethren, 
advised them to lose nv time in procuring a 
minister, but to look around for one-immediate- 
ly. Hereupon, one of the brethren, a respecta- 
ble man, rather more advanced than the rest in 
rose and said that he had long been under 
a conviction that, if a society of christian breth- 
ren were competent, in the materials that com- 
posed them, to become a church, they were com- 
petent to find within their own number all the 
elements requisite to carry on a Church. Im- 
pressed by this view he had turned his thoughts 
upon his brethren, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing which, if any, of them would he most suit- 
able to the office of a minister, and there was 
one young brother, who, if the Lord should so 
dispose his mind, he was sure would be tound 
eminently qualified for the work. Saying this 
he pointed to William R. Williams, who rose 
evidently under the most overwhelming excite- 
ment, and stated that he recognised what his 
brother had uttered, asa call from God. He 
proceeded tosay that his own mind had for 
some time been pursuing that direction, that he 
had felt a deepening and strengthening inclina- 
tion towards the ministry, but that distrusting 
his qualifications, he had never breathed a sylla- 
ble in reference to the matter, to a human crea- 
ture. Under the circumstances, when ideas 
which had thus long occupied his heart were 
proclaimed by a brother with whom he had 
never communed, at all, on the subject, he could 
not but regard what that brother had said, as 
a divine sanction of his own private, but unut 
tered, wishes. And from that hour he devoted 
himself to the necessary preparations, and be- 
came, as he still is, the minister of the Baptist 
society in Amity street. 

A few years ago we had the pleasure of heat- 
ing William R. Williams, in his own palpit.— 
It was on the occasion of a service preparatory 
to his communion. With the exception of our- 
self, occupying a remote seat as a passing 
stranger, there seemed to be no one present but 
the members of the Church. The discourse 
was delivered without notes, and evidently with 
no more preparation than of a full head, and . 
mind bright and warm with the radiance hich 
christian faith kindles in a genius of the purest 
and highest order. 

Such pethos, such profound tenderness, such 
delightful strains of true christian sentiment 
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manner was familiar, but serious » and charm- 
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dit of the taste of the lead- 
les in New York City, 
that admiring crowds gather to the great 
hes to hear ordinary preachers of the 
Presbyterian denominations, 
while men of real genius, like William R. Wil- 
. * > . . r 
liams, attract none of their notice. We found 
upon enquiry that his name was scarcely known 


Churel 


Episcopal and 


among them. 

This leads us to remark that there is no place 
in the country where the professional and prom- 
inent classes are so prejudiced, and so blind to 
merit,out of the sphere of fashionable pulpits,as 
New York City; and it is an evidence of the ex- 
traordinary ability and eloquenee of our preach- 
Dr. Dewey, and Mr. Bellows, which 
can only be appreciated by those who bear in 
mind what we have now stated, that they have 
broken over the charmed barriers, and com- 
pelled the observation and respect and admira- 
tion of the highest levels of public opinion 10 
New York City. 

Asa specimen of the style and genius of 
William R. Williams, we present extracts from 
a report on the state of religion in the Hudson 
River Association (Baptist). He indulges, it 
will be seen in the martial phraseology of the 
Othodox, which we have noticed in others, but 
the reader will trace, we think, refreshing evi- 
dences of a genius which cannot but be admired. 


ers, 


‘In the absence of the Corresponding and 
Circular Letters which once formed a portion 
of the acts of your body, your committee may 
be forgiven, if they append to the details of the 
condition of individual churches, some remarks 
on the general religious condition of our body, 
coming alse, as the theme does, within the leg- 
timate purposes of our appointment as a Com- 
mittee upon the state of religion. 

In the maintenance of harmony generally 
among the several churches composing this As- 
sociation, in their mutual relations to each other, 
ind the degree of internal peace and concord 
their letters portray, in the continued growth 
and prosperity of this Association, that has now 

t reached its 30th anniversary, in the more 

vated standard of literary culture in our min- 


vy. in the Jarger and more attractive houses 


blic worship several] of our churches have | 


in a few years reared, and in the growing 
it of systematic liberality, your Committee 
causes for wondering thankfulness to Him 
) isthe giverof every good gift. 
But they would not overlook or disguise, on 


shes specially exposed in the present day. 
itol worldly reliance take the place of 
e old simplicity and devout spirituality of our 


1 sD 


forefathers, we shall impoverish ourselves by 
the exchange he world, when subsidized to 
do the work of the chureh, has, like a dishonest 
servant, always robbed the Zion of God of more 


than itearned. If our trust bein worldly re- 
finement, learning, taste, and policy, we shall 


iy the secret of our God-given strength to | 


ens; and other denominations of greater 
lly resources will win from 
the adherents that mereygrorldly arts have ob- 
ined for us. As to cifeumstancestin the coun- 
try generally, and without the bounds of our 
churches, that demand of us particular vigilance 
and prayerfulness, it is evident that the spirit of 
controversy is b.-oming rife. Various evangel- 
ical churches that have wrought together in har- 
monious Co-operailon, are beginning to look on 
each other with gdistrust: and each section of 
the Christian host seems disposed to fall back 
upon, and strengthen with new outworks, its 
own sectarian position. Over our world again 
the omens of an impending conflict between the 
anti-christian church of Rome, and those church- 
esthat hold a purer faith, seem thickening and 
darkening with every day. 
the trath, we need cherish a holv jealousy and 
tmecnlightened self-distrust lest we impair its 
fluence by the temper in which we propound 
ind defend it, lest we hold the truth not so 
nuch in the love of it, the truth, as in the love 
of self; and mingle strange fire in the censers 
that should revolve before God’s altars, not on- 
filled with a pure incense, but lighted by a 
flame that bas fallen from heaven. 


iy 
i 


Among the needs of the time, as growing out | 


f 


of such spirit of controversy, and as required 
also by the large numbers added to our churches 
in recent years, who are as yet little versed com- 


paratively, in the great mysteries of godliness, | 


your committee suppose that a more doctrinal 
'yle of preaching may be found requisite than 
‘as heretotore prevailed. The world must be 
1, with fearless fidelity, of her doings, and 
their character before God; and the church 
must be told of her duties and the claims of her 
Lord; but of these practical teachings, the 
great doctrines of the gospel must furnish the 
lever to move either the world or the church.— 
God indited not his word in vain: and the 
storms of delusion, that from time to time 
sweep over the churches of the land, and spare 
not those of our denomination in their ravages, 
admonish us that the disciples of Christ need 
learn all the lessons that the Master has thought 
Worth preserving and transmitting in the New 
Testament. As the church gathers in her raw 
recruits, she must train each to become ‘ a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ,’ capable, as the apostle 
requires, of ‘enduring hardness,’ and bold to 
ieve wonders of valor under the Captain of 
ils salvation. Our churches, if they were to 
‘ik Into a mere unarmed and undisciplined 
de, without watehword or standard, uniform 
weapons, could searce be entitled to claim 
& success or honor that belong to 


hor 
hor 


1} 
\ 


‘The sacramental hosts of God’s elect,’ 
‘is especially in the emergencies and exi- 
es ot our time that we need t» see in our 
ership an array, equipped out of the ar- 

s of God’s word, united in sentiment, dis- 
dard. \; ant, Practioe ; rallying around one stan- 
oe ® sie shout, like the primitive disci- 
upon the ate andof one mind,’ and mov- 
= Hea foe in one dense phalanx, 
fs the church and oride of the Redeemer, 


ples, ‘of on 


ino 


‘air aS the moon, clear 
‘army with banners.’ 

' | us 2 
| Pai » Beyue ransack the arsenals of | 
beens pe ° appeal to feeling, mere ex- 
ion, and mere argument, are 
- Of them enough. We need the 
hes principles of the Bible urged home on the 
pect en heart, backed by united prayer, 
a pst Ae the Spirit of God 
,e Ked, 


} 
! alone, as 


not any or 
great syste- | 
. i 


» GVer 
and trusted absolutely 
a the Giver of union, of holiness, 
faithfulness. ‘In the name of the Lord 
a Ww e set up our banners,’ and ‘ look unto the 

ws Whence our help cometh.’ 
. | ‘stors then must train themselves that 

“ay train their people. 

, ut beyond the pastoral relation there is a re- 
r chaage important still to the well-being of 
Pa - ne it is the close and constant rela- 
inn ‘ept up between the individual Chris- 
» hie God, The piety, the prayerful- 
hriatinn the brightening holiness of 
weer ya ‘aracter, in you, the private mem- 
por 9b r churches, brethren beloved in the 
» &re the chief resource and reliance of 


they 


ther hand, the dangers to which we are as} 


us eventually, | 


Placed in trust with | 
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| your pastors, next afier their paramount trust 
jin Christ Jesus, and the Divine Paraclete : *Ve 
are our epistles.’ if Baxter truly testified that 


His | he saw generally the character of his own pri- 


vate exercises in the closet and the study repro- 
duced in the same week in the feelings and 
spirit of his people, we as_ pastors, would take 
to ourselves a large share in the homiliation that 
is foreed upon the church, when she becomes 
remiss, inert, and self-indulgent. We would 
read our sins in your deficiencies. And if, on 
the other hand, the love you have often and 
warmly professed, and liberally exemplified to- 
wards your pastors, be all you say it is, and sin- 
cerely say it, show it, we entreat of you, by 
lives of prayerfulness and high spirituality.— 
Crane yourselves up to the high level of the 
demands of the times. Be even here and even 
now, to your exulting pastors, ere the splendors 
of the Last Judgment burst on a startled and 
doomed world,—be already ‘ our joy, and the 
crown of our rejoicing.’ Let not a listless, 
fruitless membership impeach us, your servants 
in the gospel, of a faithless pastorate, and a dis- 
| honest pulpit. 
In an era of controversy, we need to be cau- 
jtioned against being carried about by every 
, wind of doctrine. Amid the novelties of our 
times, and the continual craving for ¢hange— 
}amid the boastful professions of a vain philoso- 
|phy, that would be wiser than the everlasting 
|gospel, remember that the great truths of re- 
ligion, the primal doctrines of Christ’s word, 
‘can never become obsolete, antiquated or ineffi- 
cient. An Athenian spirit, ever seeking the 
new, is little likely to find and hold the true.— 
| Theology should not consult like millinery and 
| tailoring, the latest fashions. The law of God 
| is as indestructible as the throne whence it was 
fulminated ; the gospel of Christ as enduring 
and eternal as the judgments of the bar where 
its hearers are to meet aod answer its claims.— 
Nor should we suppose that freedom implies li- 
cense of perpetual change. You belong to a 
denomination that rejoices in its freedom and in 
the strict jealousy with which it guards the in- 
dependence of each church and of each church 
member. But itis not the freedom of innova- 
| tion, or the independence of a lawless self-will. 
| Neither a church nor church member is free to 
|improve by any new-fangled doctrine, or disci- 
| pline, or philosophy, or revelation, on the great 
| truths of the Holy Ghost’s giving, as the first 
| believers received them. To the additions of 
| the visionary, the philosopher, or the votary of 
| traditions, return the one reply, ‘ Itis written ;’ 
jand thus preserve to your churches the only 
| true liberty, that wherewith Christ maketh free, 
| and that is found in believing His word, and His 
|whole word, doing His commandments, and 
| bearing His yoke, and no other yoke but His. 
| To a liberty thus guarded adhere evermore ; 
but lean not to the fickleness of those ever learn- 
ing, but never able to come to the knowledge of 
|the truth. Like the noble stream that gives 
name to your Association, whose rock-built pre- 
cipices frown fixed and unchanging now as, 
| when the [ndian’s bark canoe was paddled at 
| their base, whilst the waters that lave them are 
ever fresh andever changing, with each hour 
;}that rushes over them, let us learn, as Chris- 
| tians and as churches, to unite the permanence 
| of true principle with the unfettered freedom of 
}a love that delights ever in new acts of obedi- 
ence to its Lord. Let us combine the fixedness 
}of old and immutable doctrines with the fresh 
ness of a continued progress in all that can 
|adorn our profession, bless our race, and honor 
the Master that bought us: and if we retain to 
our death the old faith that we had in our spir- 
itual birth into the Israel of God, and that is as 
stable and immutable as the everlasting hills, 
let us add to it the freshness of a new baptism 
lof gracious influences, daily experienced as 
our souls are again plunged in that heavenly 
river, ever the same,and yet ever new, ‘the 
streams whereof make glad the city of our 


God.’ 








| ' THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


| General View of the Presbyterian Church in the Unit- 
| ed States of America in the year 1845. 
| The Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, embraces one thousand five hundred 
and sixty two ordained ministers; two hundred 
and twenty four licensed preachers ; three hun- 
dred and forty six candidates for the ministry ; 
ltwo thousand two hundred and twenty nine 
|churches, and one hundred and seventy one thou- 
| sand eight hundred and seventy nine members. 
Doring the last ecclesiastical year, the three 
|new Presbyteries of Buffalo City, Fort Wayne, 
land New Orleans, have been organized and duly 
| recognized. 

There have been added to the Church daring 
the same period, seven thousand three hundred 
and twenty nine communicants, on profession of 
their faith, and five thousand and seventy six on 
certificate, making the whole number of Com- 
inunicants at present, one hundred and seventy 
‘one thousand eight hundred and seventy nine. 

There have been reported, 


| 
| 
| 


} 


Baptism of Adults, 1929 

66 of Children, 9608 

| Licensures, 69 
| Ordinations, 64 
Installations, 76 
| Dissolution of pastoral relations, 46 
New churches organized, 55 


| Ministers dismissed to other denominations, 10 
‘* received from other denominaiions, 11 
The whole number of Ministers now in the 
Presbyterian Church, is fifteen hundred and 
| sixty-two ; the whole number of Churches, two 
| hundred and twenty nine. 
| ‘The amount collected for different benevolent 
| objects, as far as reported, is two hundred and 
| seventy thousand two hundred and eight dollars. 
It is necessary again to state, that from the 
| defective character of many of the reports, these 
several totals are only to be regarded as an ap- 
| proximation to the true state of the facts. Thus, 
as a single item, upwards of eighty thousand 
dollars have been received for Foreign Missions, 
as seen by the report of the Board, while less 
\ than fifty-two thousand are reported in the Sta- 
| tistical ‘Tables of the Presbyteries. 
| 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 





| The following extract from the correspond- 

ence of the New York Commercial Advertiser, 
| gives some interesting particulars respecting a 
| city, which is a scene of vigorous, and we trust 


| they will prove, well-rewarded efforts, to estab- 


| lish a ministry of our faith. It contains strik- 
| ing notices of two of the ministers of that place, 
; 

| Drs. Hawes and Bushnell. 


‘Hartford was first settled from Newtown 
| (now Cambridge,) Mass., in 1635, the main 
| body of the settlers not arriving till the follow- 
‘ing year. These, about one hundred in num- 
| ber, men, women afd children, led by the ven- 
‘erable Hooker, passed through the trackless 
| wilderness with no guide bat the compass, no 
couch but the naked soil, no cover but the heav- 
‘ens, and no confidence but in God’s providence 
jand their own exertions. ‘Their food was the 
|milk of the cows they drove, and their only 
beasts of burden were their own shoulders — 
|Mountains had to be scaled, swamps waded, 





Ar ag the sun, and terrible |thickets and rivers passed; and yet there was 
lo arm and array 


not a murmur, though a large part of that little 
band had grown up in England in wealth and 
delicacy, and were strangers to fatigue and dan- 

er. 
r The city thus planted is on the west bank of 
the Connecticut River, about fifty miles from 
its mouth. It is the centre of a district, exten- 
sive and wealthy both as to agriculture and 
manufactures, and is connected with all the 
larger cities of the land by railroads and naviga- 
ible waters. Its population is some twelve 
| thousand; its banks five; its churches fifteen, 
and its newspapers and periodicals the same 
number. lis manufactures are of the value of 
$ 1,500,000 per annum, and more than twice 
as many books are published here as in any oth- 
er place of equal popalation in the United 
States. The city is distinguished not only for 
its enterprise and wealth, but for the variety 
and tastefulness of its private and the number 
and elegance of its public buildings. 

Here is the ‘*American Asylum for the Deai 
and Dumb,”’ with 170 pupils, all of whom are 
taught to speak and hear, by sight, as well as 











the busy crowds among whom they walk as in 
the silence of the dead, Here is the noble 
**Retreat for the Insane,’’ where kindness con- 
trols better than chains, and hundreds of maoi- 
acs once thought hopeless have been restored 
to health, and society, and friends. Here is 
“Trinity College,’’ a highly respectable and 
beautifully situated Episcopal institution; here 
the **Charter Oak,”’ in which the charter of the 
colony was hidden and thus preserved, when 
demanded by the agent of James II; and here 
the *‘Wadsworth Atheneum,’’ the noblest edi- 
fice of its kind in the eutire land, within which 
is the valuable collection of the Connecticut 
Historical Society—the libarian himself a choice 
specimen of antiquity, and a hearty worshipper 
of all its relics. Here, among other curiosities, 
I saw the chest of Elder Brewster, brought 
over in the May Flower, and the old tavern sign 
of Genera! Putnam, of wolf-hunt memory, and 
the very shirt worn by the gallant Ledyard, 
when basely murdered by the British at Groton. 

In another part of the city was pointed out 
to me the spot or which settled, as she originally 
came from England, an early maternal ances- 
tor of President Edwards, one of the greatest 
and best men the world has ever known, and 
one family of whose descendants, in the direct 
line and bearing the same distinguished name, 
still reside in the city. On the spot above allud- 
ed to has of late years stood the elegant man- 
sion of the husband of the accomplished Mrs. 
Sigourney, though from the reverses of fortune 
it has now passed into other hands, while she 
is equally happy and respected and useful in a 

lainer abode. Here too, in this city, lived 
ladyed the traveller, and Trumbull, the author 
|of McFingal ; and here now live Gallaudet, the 
originator for this country of asylums for the 
deaf and dumb, and the ex-Governor Ellsworth, 


State; both the latter being deacons in the 
Congregational Church, thus crowning the high- 
est civil honors, by becoming humble Serygats 
at the altar of Gody 
The Churches of Hartford are neat, and some 
of them highly tasteful in their structure. In 
one of them preaches Dr. H »a very pilgrim 
in appearance, tall, grave, plain, with hair cut 
square, and cane in hand, as if just from the 
‘May Flower’ as she lands ;—in the pulpit 
awkward, but earnest, with little argument but 
much feeling, and taken all in all the most effec- 
tive preacher in the city. In another is Dr. 
, a preacher of strange texts, and stran- 








and Williams, the present Chief Justice of the | 


iC Bryant in his Journal speaks thus of the 


Parks and open grourds in London:— 


* Nothing can be more striking to one who is ac- 
customed to the Jittle enclosures called parks in 
our American cities, than the spacious open grounds 
of London. I doubt in fact, whether any person 
fully comprehends their extent, from any of the or- 
dinary descriptions of them, or until he has walked 
over them. You begin at the East end, at St. James 
Park, and proceed along its walks and its colonades 
of old trees, its thickets of ornamental shrubs care- 
fully enclosed, its grass plots maintained in perpet- 
ual freshness und verdure by the moist climate and 
the ever dropping skies, its artificial sheets of water 
covered with aquatic birds of the most beautiful 
species, until you begin almost to wonder whether 
the park has a western extremity. You reach it at 
last, and proceed between the green fields of Con- 
stitution Hill, when you find yourself at the corner 
of Hyde Park, a mach more spacious pleasure 
ground. 

You proceed westward in Hyde Park until you 
are weary, when you find yourself on the verge of 
Kensington Gardens, a vast extent of ancient wouds 
and interv@fing lawns, to which the eye sees no 
limit, and in whose walks it seems as if the whole 
population of London might loose itself. North of 
Hyde Park, after passing a few streets, you reach 
the great square of Regent’s Park, where, as you 
stand at one boundary the other is almost undis- 
tinguishable in the dull London atmosphere. North 
of thiaypark rises Primrose Hill, a bare grassy em- 
inenee, which I hear has been purchased for a pub- 
lie-gtound, and willbe planted with trees. All 
_ these immense inclosures, presses the den- 
se@ population of the civilized world. Within, 
such is their extent, is a fresh and pure atmosphere 
and the odors of plants and flowers, and the twitter- 
ing of innumerable birds, more musical than those 
of oar own woods, which build and rear their young 
here, and the hum of insects in the sunshine. With- 
out are close and crowded streets, swarming with 
foot passengers, and choked with drays and car- 
rages. 

‘These parks have been called the Lungs of Lon- 
don, and so important are they regarded to the 
public health and happiness of the people, that I 
believe a proposal to dispense with some part of 
their extent and cover it with streets and houses, 
would be regarded in much the same manner as a 
proposal to hang every tenth man in London, They 
will po remain public grounds as long as Lon- 
don has an existence.’ 


fC} The burnt district in New York is already 
rapidly in the progress of rebuilding. While the 
ruins are still smoking, new blocks are rising. 





ger sermons, ever aiming at originality, and | 
sometimes reaching it, vivid and. fresh in his | 
views of truth, but often fantastical and wrong | 
in its presentment, but still, on the whole, quite 
a good preachér. Over one of the Episcopal | 
Churches is Mr. B , meek, quiet and good ; | 
and in the other, a son of Dr. C , of your, 
vicinity,—a man of some poetic talent, but 
whose bigotry has led him to more than one 
such coarse attack on non-Episcopal Churches, 
as iscontained in his ‘Iscariot Chapel’—a re- 
proach to any one that could indite it.’ 


} 
| 
; 














Cuurcnes tN Puizapetpaia. . There are in 
| Philadelphia 17 Baptist Churches, 11 Roman 
Catholic, 1 ‘*Christian Chapel,’’ 12 for colored 
congregations, 1 Disciples of Christ, 2 Dutch 
| Reformed, 20 Episcopal, 7 Friends, 3 German 
| Reformed, 2 Jews’ Synagogues, 5 Lutherans, 
2 Mariners, 22 Methodist Episcopals, 4 Metho- 
dist Protestant, 1 Moravian, 2 New Jerusalem, 
33 Presbyterian, 1 Unitarian, 4 Universalist, 1 
Independent. ‘Total, 150. 


Cuvurcnes 1x Battimore. It is stated that 
there are 100 Churches in the city—of which 
the Methodists have 32—the Presbyterians 13 
—Roman Catholics 11—Protestant Episcopal 
10—Lutheran 7. 


SECULAR INTELLIGENCE. 


WEEKLY SUMMARY. 
jcc The harbor of Castine is sheltered from ev- 


ery wind, and capavious enough to hold the navies 
of the woria. 4s snores are sv butd, aud its water 





so deep that the largest vessel may ride within a 
stong’s throw of the beach. A correspondent of the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, says ‘I have often heard 
of the beanties of an Italian sunset; but give me 
the splendors of a Penobscot sunrise.’’ 


jf The ‘ Lawrence Professorship’ has been 
‘established at Williams College, endowed by the 
| $20,000 recently given by Amos Lawrence, Esq., 
of this city. 
| jj Two parties were out hunting deer, one 
from Carver, the other from Wareham, in the 
southern partof this State. Mr. Augustus Holmes, 
|of the Wareham party, seeing an object moving in | 
the woods, and believing it to be a deer, shot at it, | 
jand killed, instantly, Mr. Jerome Pennington, one 
of the Carver party. 


| jc The whole quantity of eggs disposed of in | 
| Cincinnati last year was 26,115,996. 
| jC One of the crew of the United States ship | 
| Falmouth, named James Griffin, a quarter master, 
| fell overboard in the Gulf of Mexico one night. A 
| week afterwards a shark was taken on board the 
| United States ship Saratoga, and in opening it, the | 
| head of the lost sailor was found in its stomach, 


j 


jc The distances of the different contemplated 
railroad routes from Burlington, Vt., to Boston are | 


| given by Mr. Gilbert, chief engineer of the Rutland | 


route as follows. 

Central route by way of Montpelier, Keene, and 
Fitchburg. 

Burlington to White river by 


Carters’ survey, 102} miles. 





White river to Fitchburg, 1044 ** 
Fitchburg to Boston, 50 = 
2573“ 


Central route by way of Lebanon and Concord | 
NN. #H. 








Burlington to White River, 1023“ 
White River to Boston, by way 
of Concord, N. H., 187 + 
2393 * 
Rutland route by way of Rutland, Keene and 
Fitchburg. 
Burlington to Bellows Falls, 116} *“* 
Bellows Falls to Boston, 1154 ** | 
2324 * 


ic There is to be a eamp meeting of Metho- 
dists in Exeter, N. H., to begin September Ist, and 
close the 6th. 


it Captain Montgomery, of United States ship 
Portsmouth, reports to the Department, the quick- | 
est passage ever yet made from the United States 
to Valparaiso—62 days. She sailed at the rate of 
13 and 1-2 miles an hour, undor top-gallant sails 
and courses. 





iF The plan of the Texas politicians is to se- 
cure four Senators in Congress, at the outset, by | 
dividing the country into two States, the river Bra- | 
zos to be the intermediate boundary. 

fC Receipts of Hartford and New Haven rail- 


road, in July 1845, $19,030. July 1844, $8,361. 


fccF One of the literary orations delivered at a 
recent Collegiate Anniversary, by a clergyman of 
such distinguished reputation as to lead to his ap- 
peintment to the service, was on the subject of ‘the 
physical and psychological characteristics of the fu- 
ture life.’ 

HC} The degree of A. B. was conferred upon 59 
young men at Dartmouth College. The degree o 
D. D. was conferred upen Rev. Mr. Richards of 
Hanover, and that of L. L. D. upon Hon. Rufus 
Choate, and Hon.Ether Shepley. 

jC John Jacob Astor has invested $50,000 in 








Pennsylvania fives. 


| the internal resources of the country. 


| surprise at their extent. 


‘by a submerged screw. 


jt} Very liberal subscriptions have been made 
in England for the relief of Quebec. The Queen 
£250, Prince Albert 100, Corporation of London 
500, Bank of England 200, Bank of B. N. America 
250, Manchester 5000, Glasgow 2000, Sir Robert 
Peel, and a large number ef individuals 100 each. 

fC The universal interest taken in railroad 
enterprises, and the rivalry between different con- 
templated routes are leading to a development of 
All its min- 


eral wealth is exposed and sought oat and brought 


to light. 
or mechanical labor, or manufacturing enterprise, is 


Every capacity for agricultural produce, 
investigated and proclaimed. This tendency of the 
public mind, and these researches pervading the 
whole country, are making us acquainted with the 


natural riches of New England and filling us with 


The advocates of the Rut- 
land route in Vermont present us with most attrac- 
tive pictures of the sarface and soil and mineral 
wealth of that State. 
of marble, are said to abound there, and endless 


Beautifal and immense beds 


quantities of iron, copperas, manganese, slate and 


limestone. 


jC The steamship Great Barrarn arrived 


‘at New York on Sanday last, in the early part of 
| the afternoon, having left Liverpool! on the 26th al- 


timo. Her passage was fifteen days—45 passen- 


gers. She is constructed of iron, of great and un- 


| parallelled length, having six masts, and propelled 


The Great Britain is the 
most remarkable specimen of naya! architectare 
everconetructed:; inmanyrespects she ia an advance 
upon all previous models, and, in all probability, 


destined to work important changes in ocean navi- 


gation. The following are the dimensions of the 

ship: 

Length of keel, 288 feet. 
‘* figure head to taffrail, 322 * 

Extreme width, I 

Depth of hold from upper or spar deck 324 “ 

Burihen, by old measurement, about 3443 tons. 

Power, 2 engines, 500 horse each 1000 

Boiler (square) 34 feet by 22 in height 

Stroke of piston, 6 feet. 


Displacement of water when drawing 
about 16 feet (or loaded) about 
Stowage for coal, 1100 ** 
~ goods additional, about 1200 * 
Will accommodate about 260 passengers, and 
dining accommodation for 280 passengers. Crew 


3000 tons. 


|}and firemen 350 persons. 


jc The commercial news is of no other inter- 
est than as it shows the continuance of the aniversal 
prosperity of the world. 

iF Earl Grey, and Lord Canterbury, formerly 
Manners Satton, so long speaker of the Commons, 
are registered in the list of the deaths of eminent 
persons. 

it~ There has been a most awful conflagration 
at Smyrna, redacing to ashes a portion of the town 
covering an area of a mile and a half in circumfer- 
ence, 


iC} Deputy Sheriff Steele of Delaware county, 
New York, has been deliberately shot down by the 
anti-rent insargents. This Outrageous murder, it 
is to be hoped, will lead to thorough measures to 
put an end to the disgraceful and ruinous proceed - 
ings which have been permitted for such a length of 
time to occur in a State, which is too enlightened 
and civilized not to see that the security of proper- 
ty and life, and the very existence of society, re- 
quire an instantaneous vindication, by the public 
authorities, of the sovereignty of the laws. 








> In reply to enquiries from a correspon- 
dent, we would state that the students at Cam- 
bridge worship, on the Lord’s day, in Churches 
of their choice, that no influence is ever employ- 
ed tochange their religious views, that the pat- 
ronage of the College in the form of offices, 
such as that of Tutor, has been exercised irre- 
spective of sect, many Orthodox young men 
having been chosen to them—that the last Stew- 
ard of the College, the late Hon. L. Farwell, 
was one one of the most prominent Baptists of 
the Commonwealth—that Orthedox men have 
been called to Professorships, and that during 
the last sixteen or seventeen years eight leading 
Orthodox divines have been invited to deliver 
the Dudlean Lecture. 





Orrin De Wor. ‘The friends of this young 
man, who is now under sentence of death, are 
reminded that the Governor and Council meet 
on the 26th of August. Petitions in his behalf 
must be forwarded before that day, to the office 
of the Mass. Society for the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment—No. 50, Cornhill, Boston. 

The following persons have been appointed 
by the Society to present his case to His Excel- 
lency and Council, viz; Robert Rantoul, Esq., 
Wendell Phillips, Esq., E. G. Loring, Esq., J. 
A. Andrews, Esq., Dr. Walter Channing, and 
Rev. Charles Spear. 





Rev. Wm. Ware. We regret to learn that 
this gentleman has been compelled by ill-health 
to resign bis pastoral care at West Cambridge, 
We trust that his valuable life and services will 
long be preserved to our literature. 


'—leaving a wife and twelve children to mourn their 


Puonocraruic Cisss Boox. The complete 
Phonographic Class Buok, by Messrs Andrews 
& Boyle is now in a course of publication, and 
will soon be forsale inthiscity. It will furnish 
a full explanation of the science, and may be ob- 
tained for 37 cts. 





We would request the attention of our read- 
ers to the advertisement of Mr. Hartshorn, the 
agent for the True American, edited by Cassius 
M. Clay. The abolition of slavery, when at- 
tempted by such bold and noble efforts, as those 
of Mr. Clay, mast engage the interests of all 
lovers of their country and their race. 





The Council of Nicee was held A. D. 325. 
The ‘ Revelation’ was not admitted to the can- 
on of the New Testament Scriptures until A. 
D. 397, by the Council of Carthage. 





Answer to Goyernor Hammond, No. 3., to- 
gether with other communications necessarily 
deferred, shall appear in our next. 





The ‘ True Grandeur of Nations,’ and other 
works of interest, were received too late to no- 
tice. 





{4 SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. The Treas- 
urer of the Sanday School Society acknowledges the 
receipt of Twenty-five Dollars in a letter without sig- 
nature, with these words. 

‘From a friend ia Rev Mr Lambert’s Society, for 
same purpose a8 stated in note of this date of last year. 
E. Cambridge, July 30, ’45.’ 

The purpose indicated is ‘the publication of a juve- 
nile tract, to be distributed among the more distant 
Sonday Schools of our denomination,’ to which pur- 
pose it will be early and faithfully applied. al6 





{G NOTICE. The WORCESTER ASSOCTA- 
TION will hold its next meeting at the house of Rev 
Mr May in Leicester, on Tuesday, the 19th inst, at 5 | 
o’clock, P.M. DAVID FOSDICK, Jr., Scribe. 
Haverhill, N. H., Aug 16, 1845. 

{G THE CHESHIRE PASTORAL ASSOCI-| 
ATION will hold its next meeting in Keene, at the | 
house of the subscriber, on Tuesday, Aug. 19, at 10 | 





A.M. Public services in the Unitarian Church, at 2 
P. “ A. A. LIVERMORE, Scribe. 
al 





CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. The Fall 

Term of the subscriber’s School for Young La- 
dies, will commence in convenient and pleasant Kooms, 
at the Warren street Chapel, on September 15th. 

The usual branches of a liberal English Education 
are taught, viz: Reading, Spelling, Grammar, Geo- 
graphy, History, Natural Philosophy, Moral and In- 
tellectual Philosophy, Natural Theology, Botany, 
Chemistry, Writing, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Book-keeping, &c. 

Instruction is also given inthe French, German, 
and Latin Languages; and, if desired, in Needle-work, 
Drawing and Music. ; 

The School is well furnished with Philosophical 
Apparatus, and a large and excellent Library. Lec- 
tures are frequently given upon useful and interesting 
branches of science, 

Applications for admission can be made until Sep- 
tember 15th, at No 60 Pleasant st, and after the above 
date, atthe School Rooms. 

Tuit10on,—Pupils twelve years of age and over, 
$12,50 per term; from ten to twelve, $10; under ten 
years, $8. WILLIAM P. JARVIS. 
REFERENCES.—Hon Josiah Quincy, Pres. Har- 
vard University; Hon. Wm. Minot, Rev. John Pier- 
pont, Rev Hubbard Winslow, Rev. Wm. Tappan, 
Rev. Charles F. Barnard, Rev. Frederick D. Hun- 
tington, Rev. Robert C. Waterston, Dr. George C. 
Shattuck, Perez Gill, Esq., Edmund Jackson, Esq., 
John G. Rogers, Esq., George Savage, Esq., Gideon 
F. Thayer, Esq., Robert B. Williams, Esq-, Ammi 
B. Young, Esq. aug2 





OWNSEND FEMALE SEMINARY. The 
Fall Term of this Institution will commence on 
the last Wednesday in August, and continue 13 weeks. 
The Trustees are happy to announce to the public, 
that they have secured Miss HENRIETTA WARREN, 
as Principal, assisted by Miss Hannan P. Dope, 
with an adequate number of efficient teachers. It is a 
sufficient recommendation, that Miss W. formerly 
served in the department of Latin, French, and Math- 
ematics, with much ability and success for five years. 
It is sincerely hoped, that the pleasantness of the 
location, and the accurate, and thorough instruction, 
which will be given, will render it a favorite, and tru- 
ly profitable resort for young ladies. No pains will be 
spared, onthe part beth of the Teachers and Trustees, 
to give to the Seminary the high standing it has here- 
tofore sustained. 

Special attention will be given to those who are fit- 
ting for Teachers. 

Lectures during the term, on the branches of Natu- 
ral and Intellectual Science will be given by Rev W. 
C. Richards. 

Board in the public boarding house, and in private 
families, including washing, &c. &c. $1,62. 

Pl t and c¢ dious rooms have been provided 
by the Trustees, free ot charge for any young ladies, 
who may wish to board themselves or board in com- 
panies. A. G. STICKNEY, Sec’y. 
Townsend, July 26, 1845. 








EW IPSWICH ACADEMY. The Fall Term 
of 11 weeks will commence on Wednesday, Aug. 








§G- AMERICAN INSTITUTE. The next An- 
nual Meeting of the American Institute of Instruction 
will be held at Hartford, Ct., commencing on the | 
evening of the 21st inst. The Introductory Lecture | 
will be delivered by Rev Joel Hawes, D. D. of Hart- | 
ford. The Session will continue from three to four | 
days. Lectures are expected from Prof. Chas. Brooks | 
of Boston, Prof. E. D. Sanborn of Hanover, N. H., | 
Henry Barnard, Esq. of Hartford, Hon. Salem Town | 
of Aurora, N. Y., George 8. Hillard, Esq. of Boston, | 
and others equally distinguished as educators and | 
friends of the cause. In addition to the lectures there | 
will be discussions of various educational topics. Ar- | 
rangements have been made to render the meeting one | 
of unusual interest. SAMUELS.GREENE, — | 
Boston, Aug. 9. 1845. 2w§ Rec. Sec’y. | 
| 





{je NOTICE TO UNITARIAN CLERGYMEN., | 
| If any Minister, or one who has been a Minister of the | 
} Unitarian faith, has failed to receive a Circular letter | 
| containing a Protest against Amesican Slavery, drawn 

‘np by a Committee appointed for the purpose, he is re- | 
| quested to inform the undersigned as soon as possible 

| by mail, and a copy will be immediately sent to him, | 
Medford, Aug 2, 1845. C. STETSON. j; 


$s FIRST CHURCH IN SOMERVILLE. The 
Services connected with the Dedication of the First 
Church in Somerville will take place on Wednesday, | 
September 3d, at 3 e’clock, P. M. | 
The Clergy and laity are respectfully invited to at- 
! tend on the occasion. 


= 
WARELAGES? 
| 
In this city, 3d inst, by Rev Me Robbins, Mr Sinne- | 
on Smith of Lyan, to Miss Rebecea Lincoln. } 
$y Rev Mr Gray, Mr Charles W. Crosby to Miss } 
Sophia N. Patch. } 
On Tuesday evening, by Rev Dr Lowell, Francis A. } 
| Willard, M.D. to Mrs Susan L. Delano. 
) in Lynn, De Abraham Gould t® Miss Betsy H. 
| Breeden. } 
In Newburyport, Capt O. D. Pilsbury of George- | 
| town, to Miss Adeline Dole, youngest daughter of the 
| late Capt John Dole. 
| In Haverhill, Mr William H. Tibbets to Miss Mary 
| Ann Powers. | 
In Worcester, 3d inst., by Rev Mr Cross of West | 
Boylston, Mr Henry G. Bates of Macon, Geo., to Miss | 
Harriet M. Brigham. | 
In Barre, 7th inst, J. Henry Hill, Esq. of Worces- | 
|} ter, to Miss Sarah B. Jenkins. 
In Groton, Mr Isaac Bennett, Jr. of Pepperell, to | 
Miss Mary Jane Tarbell of G. | 
| In New York, 4th in t, Mr John W. Stapler of Wil- | 
}mington, Del., brother-in-law of John Ross, Esq., | 
| Chief of the Cuerokee Nation, to Miss Grace Levy. | 








DEATHS, 





In this city, 6th inst, Mr William F. Stratton, 42. 

In Roxbury, 8th inst, Mrs Elizabeth G., wife of 
John Hunt, 38. 

In East Cambridge, 10th inst, Mrs Lucy Adelaide, 
wife of Thomas P. Ayer of Charlestown, and daughter 
of N. Watson, Esq. of E. C. 24. 

In Jamaica Plain, 12th inst, Caroline Phillips, in- 
fant child of J. Phillips and Caroline George. 

In Medford, 30th ult, Mrs Electa, wife of Mr James 
Tilloway, 39. 

In Wayland, 11th inst, Susan Ruth, youngest child 
of John and Mary B. Whitney, 4 mos 11 days. 

In Brighton, 9th inst, Mr Wm A. Brown, 44. 

In Methuen, 8th inst, Emily Susan, daughter of 
Rev John C. Phillips, 2 yrs. 

In Boxford, 11th inst, Enos Reynolds, Esq. 89. 

In Northampton, 8th inst, Mr Elihu Clapp, 84. 

In Danvers, Miss Betsy Sanborn, of Pittsfield, NH. 

Iu Wenham, ofapoplexy, Mr Aaron D. Barnes, 39 


loss. 

In Lynnfield, Mr Aaron Tapley Hart, 39. 

In Amesbury, Mrs Hannah Morss, 68. 

In Rowley, 3d inst, Dea Nath! Mighill, 44, 

In Kensington, N. H., 10th ist, Dr Joseph Otis 
Osgood, graduate of Harvard University of the class 
of 1814, 63. 

Jn South Potton, Canada, July 4, Mr John Bruce, a 
native of Marlboro’, Mass., 77 





O THE PUBLIC, The undersigned has been 
appointed Sole Agent for Cassius M. Clay’s pa- 
per, the TRUE AMERICAN, for the six New Eng- 
land States. All orders for the paper, or other mat- 
ters in connexion with it, directed to me as Agent, 
[postage paid] will be promptly attended to. 

Persona that have acted as sub-agents to Mr Bell 
will please govern themselves by this notice, and re- 
port to me direct, without delay. 

Office of the ‘True American’ at the bookstore of 
Messrs ‘I’. H. Webb & Co., No 39 Washington street, 
Boston. CALEB HARTSHORN., 

augl6 


OOKS IN PRESS. American Almanac, vol 17, 
1846; Letters to Relatives and Friends _respect- 
ing the Trinity, by Mrs Dana, 12mo; Runell’s Intro- 
duction to the Young Ladies’ Elocutionary Reader, 
12mo; Kuhnu’s Latin Grammar, translated from the 
German, by Prof. I. T. Champlin, 12m0; New Work 
by Jean Paul, translated by Mrs Lee, 2 vols L6mo; 
Guesses at Truth, by Archdeacon Hall, 2 vols 16mo; 
Hercules Furens from Seneca, with Notes by Dr Beck, 
18mo; Lessons on Reasoning, 12mo; Life of Schiller, 
new edition, revised, 12mo; Sartor Resartus, 12mo, 
fourth edition; An Essay on.the Philosophical Writ- 
ings of Dr Channing; Butler’s Hore Biblice, 12mo, 
etc. etc. 
The above in press and will shortly be published by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 2 School st, up stairs. 
augl6 
salavtoniosigions ur 
HALMER’S HISTORY. An Introduction tothe 
History of the Revolt of the American Colonies; 
being a comprehensive view of its origin derived from 
the State Papers contained “the Public Offices of 
Great Britain, by George Chalm 2 vols 8vo, 
Published cad for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO., 2 School st, up stairs. *s  augl6 











UMMER READING LIST! The Salamander, 

a Naval Romance, by Sue, 25c; The Jesuit, il- 
lustrating the principles and practices of the celebrat- 
ed society of the Jesuits, by C. Spindler, 25; Therese 
Danonyer, by Eugene Sue, 25; Autobiography of 
Heiarich Stil ing, 25c; Western Side Saddle Scenes, 
3lc; History of the Oregon Territory, 25; Wyan- 
dotte,a Tale by J. Fennimore Coo r, BO; Ingoldsby 
Legends, 50; Warwick Woodlands, by Frank For- 
ester, 25; A Bowl of Punch, by Punch, 50; Silvio 
Pellico, or My Prisons, 25; Ellen Woodville, 50; 
Democratic Review, for July and Angust, each 25c; 
No 16 Harpers’ edition Wandering Jew; A Chance 
Medley of Light Matter, by J. Cooley Grattan, 25; 
Lyell’s Travels in North America, 75; No17 Libra- 
ry of Choice Reading; American Review for Auguat, 
42c; Trials of Margaret Lindsay, paper 374, pr 


624c, &e. &e. 
SAXTON & KELT, Publishers, 
aug9 133 Washingtonst. 








27. The Trustees and Teachers of this Institution 
aim to give it a character for thoroughness of intellec- 
tual discipline. That training of the mind is regarded 
as most successful, which best disciplines it to habits 
ofattention and earnest thought—sach habits as will 
enable and dispose the scholar to continue his educa- 
tion through life. 

Besides the more common branches of education, in- 
struction wll be given in Drawing, Needlework, and 
Music. 

Board from $1,25 to $1,50 per week. 

Turriox.—English Branches, $3,50; Languages, 
$4; Drawing and Needlework, $2 each; Music, in- 
cluding use of the Piano, $7,50. 

EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, Principal. 
New Ipswich, N. H., Aug 9, 1845. 3w 


AY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. IN 
ROXBURY. The next term of the subseriber’s 
School will comence on Monday, Sept. Ist, 1845. 

Rooms corner of Zeigler and Warren streets, Rox- 
bury. D. GREENE HASKINS. 

aug9 
role HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AND 

PRIVATE WORSHIP. Compiled by a Com- 
mittee of the Cheshire Pastoral Association. Second 
Edition. 

The pablishers respectfully ask attention to this new 
Collection of Hymns for the Societies of the Unitarian 
denomination. " The highest commendations have 
been bestowed upon it by those by whom it has been 
examined, and who are well qualified to judge of its 
value. 

Among the peculiar merits of this: Collection are— 
the rete, hoa number of its Hymns, much larger than 
that of any other of our books—its great variety of 
subjects, and number of hymns under each head—its 
systematic arrangement—‘the good taste of the selec- 
tion, and the large number of beautiful pieces, which 
are inno similar work’—‘its hymns suited to all the 
occasions on which Christian worshippers are drawn 
together,” occasions which ia other collections have 
not been considered—and lastly, its low price. 

As anecvidence of the estimation in which the ‘Chris- 
tian Hymns’ is held, we are permitted to give the fol- 
lowing: 

[Extract from a letter 





by Rev Dr Francis, of Cam- 
bridge. ] 

‘I have looked through the book with great satis- 
faction; and { feel that our community are under much 
obligation to ‘the Committee of the Cheshire Pastoral 
Association’ for this very valuable cuntribution to the 
beauty and interest of public worship. I find in your 
collection many hymns that are new to me, and—what 
I should hardly have expected—are likewise among 
the best that I have ever seen. The selection is made 
with great good taste, and with a judgment that a 
pily provides some fitting strain of sacred poetry for 
every occasion and subject. ‘The number of hymns is 
large, but I think none too large; and it is surprising 
how few poor ones there are among so many.’ 

The following Societies have already introduced the 
‘Christian Hymns’ into their Churches :— 

Broa? way Society, South Boston, Mass. 

Rev Mr Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass. 

Rev Mr Cvue’s do, East Medway, Mass. 

Rev C. Palfrey’s do, Barnstable, Mass. 

Chapel, Taunton, Mass. 

» Hopkinton, Mass. 

Rev Mr Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H. | 
Rev Mr Livermore’s do, Keene, N. H. 

Rev Mr Whitwell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 

Rev Mr Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 

Societies about furnishing themselves with Hymn 
Books, are requested to send to us for copies of the 














above for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
ag2 118 Washington st. 


LL.D THEOLOGICAL WORKS, CHEAP,-— 
Clarke’s Sermons, 10 vols: Leland’s Revelations: 

Gregory’s Christian Church: Leighton’s Expository 
Works, revised by Doddridge; Select Works of 
Leighton, with an account of the Author’s Life: Fos- 
ter’s Sermons: Belsham’s Calm Inquiry: Massillon’s 
Sermons: Grove’s Sermons: Barnett’s Sermons: 
Porter’s Lectures on the Gospel of St Matthew; Ers- 
kine’s Sermons: Prideaux Connections of the Old 
and New Testaments: Logan’s Sermons: Barclay’s 
Apology: Bourdaloues’ Sermons: Reed’s Apology for 
Infant Baptism: Ely’s Contrast betweeen Calvinism 
and Hopkinsianism: Clarke’s demonstrations of Be- 
ing and Attributes of God, in answer to Hobbs, Spiyo- 
sa and others: Lowman’s Rational of the Ritual: Life 
of Hopkins: Essays todg Good, by Cotton Mather: 
Heylyn’s Theological Lectures: Stillingfleet’s Orignes 
Sacre. Henry’s Commentaries: Osterwald’s Chris- 
tian Theology: Locke’s Works, 8 vols, folio, &c. 

Also for Sale,—Hug’s Introduction to the New Tes- 
tament: Kenrick’s Exposition: Mosheim’s Church 
History: Dick’s Works: Cruden’s Concordance: 
Follen’s Works: Channing’s Works. 

a at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. 

aug 


EW WORKS. Trade and Principle, or for what 
shall I live, by the author of ‘Conquest and Self- 
Conquest’; The Parsonage of Mova, by Miss Bremer, 
translated by William Howitt,Penn and Ink Sketches. 
— at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. 
aug 


ONTHLY MAGAZINE, for August. Con- 
TENTS—A Case of Conscience; Bush on the 
Old Testament; The Well of Back; Glimpses from a 
Country Window; God’s Providence in the Waters; 
A Sermon by Rev A. P. Peabody; The Cicadd; A 
Hint to SundaySchool Teachers.  Intelligence.—In- 
stallation at Sudbury, Mass; Do at East Lexington; 
Annual Visitation of the Cambridge Divinity School; 
Items. 
Just published, by 
ngton street. 











L. C. BOWLES, 118 Wash- 
ag2 








WENTIETH REPORT. No 215 of the Tracts 

of the American Unitarian Association. The 
Twentieth Report, with the Proceedings of the Annu- 
al Meeting, May 27, 1845. Published by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO., Agents ot A. U. A., 2 School st.. 
up stairs, aug2 





EW HYMN BOOK—Secoifd Thousand. A 

collection of Psalms and Hymns for the Sanctua- 
ry, compiled by Rev Geo E. Ellis for the Harvard 
Church Society in Charlestown, Mass. Clergymen 
and others can obtain copies for examination of the 
publishers, JAS. MUNROE & CO., 2 School st., 
up stairs. ag2 





HILD’S FRIEND, for August. Just published 
by L. C. BOWLES, 118 Washington st. Con- 








r 
CO., No. 2 School street, up stairs. 


R. C. SOULE CARTEE’S HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, ig Charlestown, Mass. 
This is a Private Institution, fésting on the individ- 
ual responsibility of the Principal; and, though con- 
sisting chiefly of day pupils resident in this town and 
Boston, a few young ladies from abroad board in the 
family, and are ander the united care of Dr. C. and bis 
Lady. The course of instruction embraces all branch- 
es usually taught in Female Seminaries. 

The School is wholly distinct from ‘The Charles- 
town Female Seminary,’ with which it is sometimes 
confounded ; and, so far as relates to boar ding-pupils, 
it is designed to meet the wants of those who prefer, 
when about to send daughters from home, to place them 
tn the private family of the Teacher. Parents ata 
distance will see the importance of having their daugh- 
ters where some one will exercise a constant supervis- 
iou over them,—a responsibility which Dr. C. prefers 
to assume in relation 
School. 

The next Term will commence on Monday, thie 8th 
of September, and continue 15 weeks. Circulars will 
be addressed to those who may, desire more particular 
information. 

REFERENCES.—Drs A. R. Thompson and W. J. 
Walker, Rev Messrs George E. Ellis, Wm Ives Bud- 
dington and E. H. Chapin, Charlestown; George B. 
Emerson and George S. Hillard, Esqs., Boston; Rev 
F. A. Farley, Brooklyn, N.Y. and Rev Dr Wayland, 
Providence. jy26 








RANKLIN ACADEMY, IN NORTH ANDO- 
VER. The Trustees of this Institution give no- 
tice that the Sammer Term will commence on Wed- 
nesday, July 23d, under the care of Mr Hiram Berry, 
whose success inthis School, the past term, asa 
Teacher aud Disciplinarian entitles him to the confi- 
dence and patronage of those who wish to have their 
sons affectionately governed by the influence of kind- 
uess and faithiully instructed-in all the branches pre- 
paratory for the University or the Counting Room. 
North Andover, July 12, 1845. 3in 





ALUABLE SECOND HAND BOOKS. The 

Works of the most Reverend Dr John Tillotson, 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 3 vols, folio, calf. 

A Commentary upon the Historical Books of the 

Old ‘Testament, by Daniel Whitby, 2 vols, folio. 

The Books of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes 

and the Songs of Solomon, paraphrased; with argu- 

ments to each chapter; annotations thereupon, by Si- 

moa Patrick, 1 vol, folio. 

A Paraphrase and Commentary on the New Testa- 

ment, by Daniel Whitby, 2 vols, folio. 

A Commentary on the three leaser Prophets, being a 

continuation of Bishop Patrick, by William Lowth, 2 

vols, folio. 

Channing’s Works, 6 vols, 12mo. 

Unitarian Miscellany, edited by Drs Sparks and 

Greenwood, 6 vols, 12mo. : 
Essays and Tracts, 6 vols, 12mo, edited by Jared 

Sparks, LL.D. 

The above for sale low by JAMES oe 

JY 





AXTON & KELT’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
MAGAZINES, PRINTS, &c. 
Tales and Sketches of U.8. Army, 50c; Domestic 
Tales, 37; Christian Fragments, by Dr Burns, 50; 
Keeping House and Housekeeping, by T. S. Arthur, 
37; Ocean Work, 37; Young Man's Guide, by Dr 
Alcett, 50; Combe on the Constitution of Man, 50; 
The Chimes, by Charles Dickens, illustrated, 50; 
The Orchard, $4; Our Wild Flowers, $4; The Trials 
of Margaret Lyndsay, by Prof Wilson, cloth, 624; The 
Foresters, by Prof Wilson, cloth, 624; Hand Book of 
the Poetry and Sentiment of Flowers, 31; Gems of 
Sacred Poetry, 1 vol, neat edition, ats 31; Silent 
Love, lv, neat pocket edition, 31; The Queens of 
England, by Agnes Strickland, 2v, $3,50; Natalia 








|ception of an ‘Intellectual Algebra.’ 
| this work is much enhanced, not merely from the fact 





| is just what is wanted to make a thinking pupil. 
| can, therefore, commend it to the fietice and paironage 
jof Teachers, Parents, and School Committees; be- 
| lieving that where itis used the pupils will acquire not 
}only # competent yeas of Algebra, but, at the 
| same time, they will be making as much progress in 
| A¥ithmetic, as they could, if required to give their ex- 








and Other Tales, 25; Dick’s Works, 4 vols, only 
$2,50. jy26 


| od gage ha ALGEBRA; or Oral Exer- 
cises in Algebra; for Common Schools; by D. B. 
Tower, A. p 





Boston, June 30, 1845. 
Messrs Saxton & Kelt; Gentlemen,—We have ex- 


| amined the Intellectual Algebra, by D. B. Tower, and 
| we are glad to find that the hitherto perplexing science 
} of Algebra is so simplified and so clearly illustrated, 


as to render it easily attainable by the younger class- 


{es of children. 


Mr Tower has the merit of originality in his con- 
The value of 


that the author ranks high as a Mathematician; 
but in an especial manner, since he has been a suc- 
cessful Teacher in this department, and is thoroughly 
versed in the best modes of presenting the subject to 


| the minds of his pupils in the various forms of practi- 


cal instruction. 

The work is systematic in its arrangement, it con- 
tains all that will be useful in Common Schools, and 
i We 


clusive attention to the best text books now used in 
Oral Arithmetic. 
Cornelius Walker, 
Samuel Barrett, 
Abner Forbes, 
Charles B. Sherman, 
Thomas Baker, Isaac F. Shepard, 
George B. Hyde, ; Grammar Masters. 
Mr Pierce, the experiénced Principal of the Nor- 
mal School, West Newton, June 26th, writes, ‘I am 
so well pleased, with it, (the Algebra,) that I propose 
to introduce it into the Model School next Term.’ 
Published by SAXTON & KELT, 133 Washing- 
ton st. jyl2 


Richard G. Parker, 
Frederick Crafts, 
Albert Bowker, 
Josiah A. Stearns, 





YELL’S TRAVELS IN;NORTH AMERICA. 

Travels in North America, by Chas. Lyell, Esq. 

the Geologist, 75 cents. Cotéagers of Glenburnie, by 

Mrs Hamilton, 25c. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 2 School 
Sreet, up stairs. ag9 


ARLYLE’S MISCELLANIES. A few copies 
of the Critical and Miscellaneons Essays, by Thos 
Carlyle, 4 vols thick 12mo, neat cloth, price $5 the 


set. 
For saleby JAMES MUNROE & CO., 2 School 


st, up stairs. aug9 


f yht- ed FOR THE RADICAL CURE OF 
HERNIA OR RUPTURE, VARICOCELE, 
&c. DR. HEATON devotes special attention to the 
above and analogous diseases, and is able to effect a 
Radical Cure under almost every variety of form in 
which they occur, at his Infirmary No 40 Lincoln St., 
daily, from 1 to 24 o’clock; and at his office No 7 
Winter Street, Boston, as usual, except when attend- 
ing to professional calls. 

Dr. H. has an improved Truss or Hernial Support- 
er, for the retention and relief of RUPTURE, pos- 
sessing many advantages over those generally used, 
from its peculiar adaptation to the anatomy of the 
parts, which may also be had by application. jy12 











IFE OF SCHILLER. In Press—The Life of 

Friederich Schiller, comprehending an examina- 
tion of his works, by Thomas Carlyle, second edition, 
12mo, will shortly be published by JAMES MUNROE 
& CO., 2 School st., up stairs. aug2 





OARD AND INSTRUCTION. A clergyman 
in the country wishes to receive into his family, 
for board and instruction, four or five young ladies, 
from 12 to 14 yearsof age. His residence is in a 
pleasant and healthy location, about twenty miles from 
Boston, and having daily communication with the cit 
by stage and railroad. Instruction in the school will 
be given by a young lady, recently a member of the 
Normal School at West Newton. 
Txrms—for board and instructton, $4 per week. 
Reference to Rev. C. W. Upham, editor of this pa- 
per, Dea. S. Greele, Boston, and Rev. Cyrus Peirce, 
Principal of the Normal School. ap26 





OOTS AND SHOES.—Jodn G. Cary has taken 
B the Store No 233 Washington Street, Marlboro’ 
Hotel Building, where he now has for sale a good as- 
sortment of BOOTS and SHOES, Having every 
facility, with an experience of thirteen years in the 
Shoe business, be hopes by strict personal attention 
and honorable dealing to give satisfaction and secure 
permanent patronage. Mare 

Ladies and Gentlemen are respecttully invited to 
callaad examine. tf ap 2 





HE SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETER, Edited 
by Rev Dr Gannettand others. A few setts, com- 
prising vols 3, 4, 5 aud 6, for sale at only 374 cts 
vol, bound in cloth. Each volume is disconnected 
from the others and can be sold separately. 
For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Wash- 
ington st. jy26 


AXTON & KELT, 133 Washington street, Bos- ° 
ton, have published—The Loves of the Angels, a 
m, by Thomas Moore; The Sacred Songs, by Thos. 
oo.e; Hebrew Melodies, by Lord Byron; and Pal- 
estine, by Bishop Heber; Gems of Sacred Poetry; 
Silent Love; Autumn Flowers, and other Poems, by 
Caroline Bowles; The Hand Book of the Sentiment 
and Poetry of Flowers; The Tongue of Time, or the 
Language of a Charch Clock, by Wm Harrison, A. 9 
of Brasenose College, Oxford; ‘The Fashionable sg 
and Unfashionable Husband, by Mrs Opie; 1 yo Oy 

al Sisters, an Historical Romance, by Agnes Strick- 


land; Talesby Mrs Opie, containing Wn Tales by 





ite Lies and 





to,those who may enter his” 


; StCh tom; Mother, I dreamt | False or Trae, or the Journey ‘© : 
of nae, Eg ; coer’, pe tA place oe every thing, | Mrs Opie, containing a Tale o Trials and Confessions 
and every thiffg in its place’; Ro yee is = ea of pe dd sone ato ein ie goaie 
ife;? Li ; ibiti t sim " 24 
wn rie ie. oe spe “a In esos ipir sa and splendid Anaual for 1846. 
amug2 al 
EW HYMN BOQKs Second Th ad. A | —_.... Td 
collection of Psalms and Hymns for the Saactua- | 7 JVERMORE’S COMMENTARY. “ae Pte “ 
, compiled by Rev Gew. E. Ellis for the Harvard Gospels, with @ nit »_by on Sah 
h Society in Deg sea Mass. men Livermore, tol! Matthew, v Mark, Luke co 
and others can obtain copies for examination of the “| John, 4 AMES MUNROE & 
i MUNROE & CO., 2School Published and for sale by J ‘ites 
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LOOKING TO GOD. 


BY MARY &. B. DANA. 


‘Why art thou cast down, O my soul, and why art 
thou disquieted within me?’ 


Speak to my troubled heart, O God! 
My Father! let me hear thy voice; 
I’m wand’ring in a dreary road, 
O make my ‘broken bones’ rejoice. 


‘Lover and friend’ areefar away, 

And miue acquaintance pass me by, 
O, in this dark and cloudy day, 

Smile on me, Father, from on high! 


Between the cradle and the grave, 
There’s but one little fleeting hour ; 

Yet time there is for many a wave 
Weil nigh the soul to overpower. 


My Father, bid the raging tide 
Retire—obedient to thy will; 

And let me hear my heavenly guide 
Even now exclaiming—‘ Peace, be still.’ 


Then o’er hife’s sea with him I'll go, 
Walking securely near his side; 

The waves may rise, the winds may blow, 
I cannot sink with such a guide. 


For Christ—thy precious gift to men 
Thanks be to thee, my Father, God! 
With him—my loss becomes my gain— 
Life’s restless sea, a pleasant road. 
Cambridge, Aug. 2d, 1845. 





PLEASANT HOURS. 


I would be with thee, when the sea 
Is foaming up in mountain shocks 
Round old Nahant! 
How glorious then to us would be 
The billows o’er the iron rocks 
That writhe and pant! 


I would be with thee, when the wave 
Is rippling o’er the pearly shells, 
That gem the sand! 
We'd seek the lonely Swallow’s Cave, 
That many a tale of beauty tells, 
And friendship bland! 


1 would be with thee, when the gold 
Is gleaming on the sunset cloud, 
To poets dear! 
We'd converse of the days of old, 
When knights were brave, and ladies proud, 


And love sincere! 


I would be with thee, when the sky 
Is radiant with the midnight moon, 
Bright orb divine! 
Then the dark rocks that round us lie, 
Should listen to some quiet tune 
From voice of thine! 


{Lynn Bard} 





THE HARP SHELL. 


Sweet child! within that mazy shell 


Thou hear’st a sound like ocean’s waves; 
, 








When, rising with a measured swell, 


They murmur in thesr winding caves! 


So may the Spirit from above, 

When thou would’st seek the ways of sin, 
Come to thee, with its voice of love, 

Thy heart from error’s path to win! 


When thou hast necd of watchful care, 
So may thy mother’s memory come, 
To save thee from the fatal snare. 
And win thee back to love and home! 


[Lynn Bard. 


‘Lyxw Barn, or Love, Fonest FLoweRs, anv | 
Sea SHE tts, by Alonzo Lewis.’ 
made a selection of his scattered poems, and presents 


The author has 


them to the public in as agréeable and attractive a 
It ig indeed a most beauti- 
ful little volume, presenting, ig addition to the inherent 


form as could be desired. 


merits of the peetry, an exhibition of the most taste- 
ful elegance in the manner of getting it up. Mr Lew- 

is has contributed much to the gratification of the pub- | 
lic. His History of Lynmis a work of great value in | 
We are glad that he finds, in his | 
lonely hermitage, on the dcean’s shore, that highest | 
enjoyment which the mind experiences, in such exer- | 


its department. 


cises and aspirations ag Mave produced these verses.— | 
Their spirit is pure and refined, and they often reach | 
a high excellence of their kind. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Inrerestinc Corresponpence. We have 
been intending for some days to place upon rec- 
ord the very interesting correspondence, which | 
will be found in our columns to-day, between | 
the Hon. Samuel Appleton of this city, and the 
Managers of the Boston Female Asylam, an 
unobtrusive but exceedingly useful charity. | 
This correspondence will be read with grateful | 
delight by every one whose heart is not calous 
to benevolent impressions, Its value is not con- 





fined to the mere fact that it exhibits the expan- ; 


sive benevolence of one of our citizens, who has 
been largely entrusted by Providence as a stew- 
ard of his bounty—who always carries his heart 
in his hand—and whose hand is ever open to the 
calls of true charity. [Traveller. 


BOSTON FEMALE ASYLUM. 


[The Honorable Samuel Appleton has lately 
made a donation of one thousand dollars to the 
Boston Female Asylum. This sum makes 
three thousand dollars which that gentleman 
has given to this excellent Institution, as it ap- 
pears from the following interesting correspon- 
dence, which was commenced by Mr. Appleton, 
when in London, about thirty years ago. ] 


Lonpon, 2d September 1815. 
To the Managers of the Boston Female Asylum: 

Lapiges,—l send you, enelosed, for the bene- 
fit of the Boston Female Asyluin, one thousand 
dollars. You will please to appropriate the 
same, as you think proper. 

That the Institution may ever be conducted 
with the same propriety with which it com- 
menced, and has since continued, is the sincere 
wish of, Ladies, your most obedient, most hum- 
ble servant, Samvue. Appueron. 


Boston, Nov. 3, 1815. 


Mr. Samuet AppLeton, Sir:—The Managers 
of the Boston Female Asylum, at a meeting 
holden on the 21st of October, received your let- 
ter of the 2d of September, ultimo, enclosing a 
donation of one thousand dollars to the Institu- 
tion under their superintendence. 

_ By a vote passed at that meeting they have 
directed me to offer you sume expression of the 
deep sense of gratitude and pleasure with which 
this very liberal instance of your beneficence is 
received. 

They thank you, sir, in behalf of the charity, 
the usefulness of which you have enabled them 
to extend, of the sufferers whom it is designed 
to relieve. They thank you also, for the confi- 
dence reposed in them, as trustees of your boun- 
ty. Thus encouraged and assisted, they are 
animated to pursue most earnestly, their efforts 
to contribute in some degree to the alleviation 
of human misery ; remembering the sacredness 
of the trust, which benevolence has confided to 
them, and endeavoring that it be not misplaced. 

To the most grateful recollection of a munifi- 

cenee whieh they may hardly expect, the coin- 
cidence of ability and generosity frequently to 
produce, permit them to add, the very sincere 





foam of a cascade, which is made to tumble 
down the rocks. It is one mile and a half dis- 
tant from the palace, and the deception is com- 
plete. This water scenery extends through the 
middle of the grounds. The whole forms an 
enchanting scene. There are on all sides gar- 
dens, copses, summer houses amid the lakes, 
and in one place a miniature fortification with a 
wet ditch. The beginning of the cascade is 
the termination of an aqueduct that brings the 
water from the mountains. It is twenty-seven 
miles long, and it pierces two mountains and 
crosses one valley by a bridge on three tiers of 
arches so immense as to rank with the finest 
works of the kind constructed by the Romans. 
This aqueduct is two hundred feet high, hence 
it will be seen that no masonry could resist the 
enormous pressure which would be caused by 
carrying the water through a curved channel 
along the natural surface of the ground.— 
While we speak of the want of science of the 
Romans, it is well to remember, that this work 
constructed as late as the year 1759 by the en- 
gineers of Charles III., is, apparently, built 
without a proper knowledge of hydraulies. 
This great work was made to bling water to the 


: ; | pleasure grounds of Casesta, and the people had 
tu the Boston Female Asylunt; ange? ene |to pay forit. Lately it was desirable to increase 
happiness to the managers, and other officers | 1), quantity of water brought into Naples, and 
thereunto belonging ; and constant improvement 


a : the present monarch generously spared a por- 

=e orphan recipients of its bounty and watch- | 114n of the Casesta water for a consideration in 
as sere. . ; money. 
I have the honor to be, ladies, with great re- y 


+ obedi humbl ‘ I have spoken of buried cities, but the great- 
spect, your mos: obedient, most humble servant, | ..: wonder is Mount Vesuvius, the source of so 
Samuret ApPLeTon. . 


tauch desolation. Strange as are the phenom- 
ena of burning mountains, the vast eruptions of 


of good to others, may ever be himself, partaker 
of the best blessings of Heaven. 
By order, 
A. L. Froruincuam, Secretary. 


Boston, July 5th, 1844. 
To the Managers of the Boston Female Asylum: 

Lapies,—I had the pleasure when in London, 
a great many years ago, to receive a very polite 
letter from your Secretary, A. L. Frothingham, 
dated November 3d, 1815, informing me that a 
vote of thanks was passed at your board, at 
a meeting held on the 31st of October, 1815, for 
a donation, I then sent you. That letter was 
couched in such flattering terms, that it left me 
much your debtor. 

{t has afforded me much pleasure to see and 
to hear of the good effects of your disinterested 
exertions in the cause of female orphans, and I 
am happy to learn that a sum has lately been 
raised, that will enable you to build a larger and 
more comfortable house, and to carry on this. 
good work of charity more extensively than 
heretofore. I send you enclosed, one thousand 
dollars, my subscription, in furthsrance of the 
above named object. I wish cuntinued success 





Ata meeting of the Board of Managers of 
the Boston Female Asylum, on Tuesday. July 
30th, 1844, a letter was presented from Samuel 
Appleton, Esq., enclosing, with expressions of 
the most gratifying kindness, a check for one 
thousand dollars, as his subseription toward the 
building of a new Asylum,—and it was 

Voted, That the thanks of this board, in be- 
half of the Society for whom they act, and of 
the orphans who have already owed so much to 
his bounty, be presented to Mr. Appleton, for 
this renewed instance of his munificent charity, 
in a gift which, added to his former donations, 
places him amongst the largest contributors to 
an Institution which numbers among its friends, 
so many of the liberal, the good and the distin- 
guished. 

By order, 





this one astonish more than any others by their 
'magnitude.—It is almost incalculable, the pro- 
|digious quantity of volcanic matter that has 
| been ejected, and still its ability to furnish more 
seems to be as great as ever. These materials 
cunnot all come from the recesses of the moun- 
tain. ‘There must be an extensive underground 
|region, eubject to voleanie action, from which 
a great part of the materials are drawn. We 
saw it under favorable eircumstances. Movnt- 
ling horses near Portici, we ascended for nearly 
‘two hours, most of the time through charming 
| vineyards, when we arrived at the Hermitage, 
‘or rather at the base of the steep cone, near 
'which it is sitaated.—Here we dismounted and 
worked our way up the steep ascent, among the 
masses of lava, stones, scoria, &c. The gen- 
| tlemen of the party helped themselves, but the 





Ansy L. Waxes, Secretary. | jadies were each aided by a strap fastened round 


I cannot, my dear sir, send this expression of | the body of aman who preceded them. To 
gratitude from the managers of the Asylum, | this strap they held fast, and 1t was of material 
without making my individual acknowledgments | service to them. The ascent was difficult and 
for the kindness with which you mention the |fatiguing. In rather less than another hour we 
note, I had the honor to address to you, nearly stood upon the summit of the mountain, or in 
twenty-nine years ago. other words, on the edge of the great crater, 

1 believe it very seldom happens that the | which, it must be observed, was the original 
same officer of any charitable society, has an one. And here, let me remark, that] have seen 
opportunity, after an interval of so many years, no modern descriptions answering to the actual 
to address its thanks to the same benefactor. appearance. All the accounts speak of this as 

The oriental hyperbole, ‘may you live athe acwal crater of the voleano, from the edge 
thousand years,’ rises spontaneously to my of which you Jook into a gulf one thousand feet 
mind, accompanied by the thoughts that there or more deep where the most active combustion 
is, indeed, a sense iu which we may live, even takes place ; nothing is farther fromthe reality. 
on this earth through an unimagined period, in The diameter of this crater, is variously stated 
the consequences and influences of our present at a half or thrée-quarters of a mile, which is | 
life; and perhaps be permitted to trace them, in near the truth, so that we are to conclude that 
a future one, to their remote results. nearly all this vast cavity is filled up by the 

May you have many years, in which to in- | veleanic action of late years, the actual mouth | 
crease the store of recumpenses, thus Jaid up for of the crater retiring more and more inwards, | 
you. With great respect, yours, and rising by the accumulation of substances | 

Assy L. Wares. thrown out till it is nearly on a level with the | 

Boston, July 3st, 1844. ‘edge of the great crater, on gaining the edge of | 
| which you see before you an almost level circu- | 
lar plain, within which, near the centre, a much | 
smaller cone is thrown up, from which the 
smoke and flames actually proceed. 
' Strictly speaking, there are at present the 
T received on the Ist of August last, your let- traces of the edges of four distinct craters. 
ter of July 3ist, enclosing a vote of thanks The largest, gr outside one, is not continuous, 
passed at a meeting of the Board of Managers but it extend@round three-fourths of the moun- 
of the Boston Female Asylum, July 30th, fora tain, from which it is separated by deep valleys. 
donation sent them toward the building of a new | The highest point of it is called the Somma and 
house, forthe Asylum. I also received your this desolate peak is united to the next highest 
letter, signed Abby L. Wales, in which you are on the opposite side (Pedmeutina) byan irregular 
pleased to say: ‘ The oriental hyperbole, ‘May | and craggy ridge, the composition of which | 
you live a thousand years,’ rises spontaneously shows its volcanic origin. —This was a portion 
in your mind, accompanied by the thought, that of the crater described by Strabo near the be- 
there is, indeed, a sense in which we may live, ginning of our era. ‘The great eruption of 79 
even on this earth, through an unimagined pe- prohably changed this crater into one comething | 
riod, in the consequences and influences of our | jjke the one I have first described, and this must | 
present life; and perhaps be permitted to trace | have continued till a very recent date, though | 
them, in a future one, to their remote results.’ not probably without serious modifications. 

This explanation of the phrase, ‘‘May you Passing over a sandy region, wild and_ sterile, 
live a thousand years,’’ although to me entirely with blocks of Java here and there, the surface 
new, appears both beautiful and rational. It emitting at various points sulphurous smoke, | 
discloses a very interesting truth, which might | you come to the edge of a third crater, not more | 
otherwise appear a mere extravagant wish.— than eight hundred or one thousand feet in di- 
The thought that our actions, though apparent- ameter, and in the centre of this a cone has been 
ly unimportant, may yet, not only influence dis- | thrown up, which is strictly the fourth or inner 
tant generations in this world, but in their re-| one of all. The space between the two is of 
mote results, may even be felt through a future jtself almost a crater now, as indeed it was a 
state of existence ; might, perhaps, if properly few years since. The whole of the surface is 
kept in view, encourage us to the doing of good eovered with the stream of lava which flows out 
deeds, and deter us from doing those which are | almost everyday. In various places very active 
evil. jets of smoke are thrown out with some noise. 

I send you enclosed, one thousand dollars, |"{he surface of the congealed lava on which vou 
which ] wish may be invested in a permanent walk is hot—too hot to walk on in some parts, | 
fund. The interest on the same to be expended and the red hot lava glows through a thousand 
annually, in medals, books, money, or any thing | fissures into which the lava cracks on cooling. 
else the managees may think proper, among the |The melted lava which you see beneath is some- 
most deserving girls at the Boston Female Asy- | times twelve or fourteen feet—sometimes not 
lum. A present, though trifling in value, given | more than three or four inches, below the crust 
to an orphan girl of eight or ten years of age, | on which you walk, while in some places where | 
for her good deeds or good behavior, may per- | jt flows, the crust is just beginning to form—one | 
haps have a beneficial influence on her conduct Lof the guides raising up with his cane the thin | 
through life. ‘erust near us, the red stream flowed out to a! 

Should it be supposed that this donation is | distance of ten feet in a few minutes—a minia- | 
prompted by a hope of realizing in the memo- ture representation of one of those formidable | 
ries of men or women, the idea contained in the | streams that flow down the mountain during the | 
orental hyperbole, so kindly made use of in your | great eruptions. Stones of considerable size | 
letter, | can only say, that if any thing could | being thrown upon this dense liquid floated on | 
reconcile me to such a motive, it might perhaps | jts surface, not sinking much more than one | 

be the thought of a favourable recollection,a| half in it. In this state the lava takes distinct | 
thousand years hence, in the minds of persons, impressions of coins, &c., and we made some. | 
governed by so pure and disinterested principles | One of the ladies of our party, stooping down 
as those which have characterized the past and to make an impression of a copper coin, had | 
present managers of the Boston Female Asy- | her dress. destroyed in an instant. The dress | 
lum 7 | fell over one of the fissures, and was of course | 

With great respect, I have the honor to be | at once ignited. The consequence might have | 
your most obedient, most humble servent, | been serious had it not been discovered on the | 

. SamueL AppLeTon. | moment. 

N, B.—] congratulate the managers of the! We now prepared to ascend the small cone 
Boston Female Asylum, on the completion of | containing the actual crater. The summit was 
theirnew house. A house, elegant, substan- | not more than eighty or one hundred feet above 
tial, convenient, and every way suitable for the | us, perhaps less, but the feet sank amidst the 
purposes for which it was erected. The grounds | loose ecorie and cinders, and to advance was 
are also beautifully laid out, to correspond with very difficult. As we neared the orifice, the 
the establishment. sound became more and more terrible. The 

action was like a heavy and labored respiration, 
made at intervals of about one or two minutes, 
and was violent in proportion to the quantity of 





Boston, May 28th, 1845. 


To Abby L. Wales, Secretary of the Boston Fe- 
male Asylum: 





MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


gases that found vent. 





wish that one, who so largely imparts the means 


The Editor of the ‘‘ Savannah Georgian”? 
gives a minute description of the Crater, &c 
in the following letter from Naples under date 
of Feb. 7th. 


‘« Naples and its environs contain several royal 
palaces, enough of them to impoverish a nation. 
—The town palace isa massive structure, with- 
out much pretension to beauty of general design, 
tho’ some of the rooms are said to be elegant. 
There is another palace at Portici, which is in- 
ferior to the others, and never occupied. Then 
comes the palace of Cesso di Monte, in a most 
delightful position. It is poorly furnished, 
though it contains many large pictures which 
serve to fill upthe vacant walls. The structure 
itself is a noble one, and it has on one side a 
very beautiful park, not unlike the grounds 
around Schoenbrunn. The most magnificent 
of all the palaces, however, is that of Cacesta 
about sixteen miles from Naples. It stands in 
a noble plain, which is bounded on one side by 
the snow-covered Mountains of the Abonzzi. 
The palace is an enormous pile, all unfurnished, 
and exhibits another instance of the mad _pas- 
sion for castle building, to which most Kings 
seem subject. Its exterior presents a large 
quadrangle, but when you go inside, you find 
that there are four distinct courts, all of which 
are visible from the central portico. ‘The stair- 
case is one of the finest in the world. Nothing 
ean exceed its simple and grand beauty, with the 
frescoes representing the seasons, above. 
It condnets to a vestibule.of the finest white 
marble, supported on eight clusters of columns 
of breccia as handsome as that in the Represen- 
tatives’ chamber at Washington. 

As you look from the palace towards the 
mountains, you see a suecession of lakes and 
water-falls terminating in what appears to be-a 
column composed of the fanciful figures of Dol- 
phins, Neireids, Tritons, &c. This is the white 


The sound was not un- 
like that of a high pressure engine, except that 
it had more volume and did not break upon the 
ear so sharply. We thought we were on the 
windward side, but the guide was wrong, or the 
wind changed. We struggled forward as well 
as we could in the face of thesamoke, which oc- 
casionally came whirling down into our faces, 
when a tremendous volume of it came towards 
us, enveloping us in darkness,—It remained so 
long before it was blown away, that we were 
almost suffocated. It was positively fearfal, 
yet ludicrous. AJl the party inhaled the sul- 
phurous acid gas, which irritated the lungs and 
made respiration almost impossible. Here we 
were in the midst of the emoke, not able to see 
each other or the ground, all coughing most 
violently. It was now becoming a serious 
business. The lady in my charge, had passed 
from coughing to deep and loud respirations, 
which | suppose were the precursor of positive 
suffocation. She had lost all power of action, 
and taking her under one arm, [ made my way 
down, not knowing or caring much where] went 
so I got out of the smoke, so intense was the 
suffering. The greatest relief I ever experienc- 
ed was to find myself in the pure air again. 
Our faces were ali flushed and smoked, and the 
fur hats of the gentlemen had assumed a very 
lively red, frow the contact of the gas. 

The gentlemen now made another attempt. 
We had gained the edge of the crater, but 
could not see into it, for the smoke which soon 
“ae towards us caused us to make a hasty 
retreat. A third attempt was no more success- 
ful, and we had started homeward, when we 
thought another chance presented itself on the 
other side of the cone. We made a sudden 
rush towards the edge and looked in, after which 
we retired some distance, but now finding that 
we were properly on the windward side, we kept 
oor ground not far from the crater, Soon the 
ladies were seen scrambling up to us, and they 











were so frantic to see it, that it was impossible 
to restrain them. They bounded forward like 
deers to the rim of the crater, and enjoyed the 
rather dangerous advantage of viewing the 
sublime horror of the phenomenon. The edge 
of the crater was not more than seventy or 
eighty feet in diameter, the inside forming a 
hollow cone with its vortex downwards. It was 
in one side of this cone, in an orifice nearly 
circular, of not more than twenty or twenty-five 
feet in diameter, that the flames and melted lava 
burst forth. This lava separated into fragments 
when it flew into the air, glowing bright » and 
80 flexible as to change its forms while in the 
air. When the respirations were loudest, these 
irregular masses shot up into the air forty to 
sixty feet, while occasionally they were ejected 
as high as one hundred feet. ‘The mouth of the 
crater appeared to be directed somewhat from 
us, 80 as to throw most of the ejected matter 
towards the opposite side of the cone, though 
some of it fell not more than ten feet from us. 
Thus our position was a dangerous one, and in 
looking in, we went forward rapid staid a 
minute, keeping watch in the air, and then re- 
treating a little to renew the examination, till 
we were quite content. Our attempts had been 
rewarded by seeing this horrid gulf perfectly, 
and with the exception of aGerman gentleman, 
ours was the only party that succeeded on that 
day. 

We now prepared to descend. A walk of 
twelve or fifteen minutes brought us to the edge 
of the crater first described, which | am s 
those who have visited Vesuvius ten or twenty 
years since will recognize as the edge of the 
crater at that time, or perchance they may say, 
that it was the one which I have described as 
being eight hundred or one thousand feet in di- 
ameter, that surrounds the cone in which is the 
present crater with the flowing lava between 
them. As for the fragment of the greatest ex- 
terior one, | have only alluded to it to explain 
the probable condition of the voleano in the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. I have enlarged 
upon this subject because I have never heard the 
actual appearance of Vesuvius described, even 
here, in conversation, much less seen it in mod- 
ern books. We descended to the place where 
our horses were, through a bed of ashes a little 
to the North of the place where we went up. 
I may here add that Vesuvius is unusually ac- 
tive at present. Every night from Naples a 
lurid light may be seen, sometimes mounting up 
above the summit as much apparently as twenty | 
feet in its highest elevation. Allowance being 
made therefore for the distance of eight miles | 
at which it is seen, the jet of flame may be) 
sometimes one hundred feet high or more. We) 
saw none of the stones ejected so often described. | 
The power of the voleano to eject these sub- | 
stances is prodigious beyond belief. Measure- 
ments by the theodolite prove that a column of 
boiling water and stones has been ejected to a 
height of more than half a mile, while other | 
conjectures, and even measurements, go as far 
as ten thousand feet or near two miles.—One 
positive proof of its immense power is, that 
stones have been thrown into the sea, a distance 
of more than four miles from the crater—though 
I believe that these were all pumice stones, and 
the wind may have aided the volcano. I have 
forgotten to say that the rim and inside of the 
interior cone was quite yellow from the deposite 
of sulphur, while without it was black, but had 
occasional yellow incrustations.”’ 

| 





Picturep Roexs, Laxe Superior. July 8th 
we were off by light, and soon after sun rise 
hove in sight of the Pictured Rocks, which rise 
from 200 to 300 feet in perpendicular cliffs, and 
extend along the shore fur about nine miles, 
with only two places to land in the whole dis- 
tance; one ata place called the chapel, near 
the centre of them, where we landed and break- 
fasted, and the other at the mouth of a small 
stream called Miner’s River. 

Leaving the chapel, a breeze sprung up from 
the east, which, just as we had passed the rocks 
or cliffs, changed suddenly to the north and blew 
very hard. We thus made a fortunate escape 
in having cleared them before this wind blew 
up, which had it struck use oppusite the cliffs, 
would have earried us directly towards them. 

These stupendous cliils are composed of sand 
stone, variegated in color on its surface, from 
which circumstance they are called the Pictured 
Rocks. I without hesitation consider them, 
next to Niagara Falls, the must grand and sub- 
lime of natural wonders to be found or met with 
on the continent of North America, if not inthe 
world. We sailed close at their base; indeed, 
so deep is the water near them, that a 74 gan 
ship can float within ten feet of them. At one 
point a cascade tumbles over them, falling into 
the Lake from the height of one hundred feet. 
They are well worth being seen by the curious. 
No description in mere words can convey any 
adequate idea of them. The painter’s pencil, 
skilfully employed at various points along the 
nine miles of these remarkable cliffs, might 
serve to convey to the perception of the mind 
some notion of the sublimity of the scene pre- 
sented to the beholder, when gazing with feel- | 
ings mingled with wonder and awe upon this 
vast extent of natural wall spread out before 
him. [Correspondence of Journal of Commerce. 


The foregoing description reminds us of anoth- 
er and somewhat similar natural object, which 
although one of the earliest scenes in America, 
which attracted the notice of explorers and voy- | 
agers, has not yet been sufficiently brought to 
the general knowledge. We mean Gay Heap. 


It is the westernmost point of Martha’s Vine-| 
yard, and the first land seen by that large por- 
tion of our navigation which approaches the 

coast through Buzzard’s Bay and the Vineyard 
Sound. It is a bluff, 200 feet high, of a steep | 
and almost perpendicular face, and consisting of | 
highly inclined layers of soil, of every variety. 
of color. It isofa clayey substance, with an | 
oily feel, ofa consistence like bar-soap. The | 
dash of the spray keeps it wet, and as the rays | 
of the setting sun are reflected from it, its strong 

and bright colors present a beautiful, brilliant, | 
and most peculiar appearance. It seems like | 
the striped flag of the Union, trailing over the 
waves that forever break atits base. A light- 
house is erected on its liftiest precipice, and the 
effect it produces as beheld by the returning 
mariner is most novel, and admirable. It is 
well worthy of a fuller description, and would 
make a beautiful picture. 





Beautirvt Fievre. Life is beautifully com- 
pared to a fountain fed by a thousand streams 
that perish if one be dried. Itis a silver cord 
twisted with a thousand strings that part asunder 
if one be broken. * Frail and thoughtless mor- 
tals are surrounded by innumerable dangers 
which make it more strange that they escape so 
long than that they almost all perish suddenly 
at last. We are encompassed with accidents 
every day tocrush the mouldering tenements 
that we inhabit. The seeds of disease are 
planted in our constitutions by nature. The 
earth and the atmosphere whence we draw the 
breath of our life are impregnated with death— 
health is made to operate its own destruction. 
The food that nourishes the body contains the 
elements of its decay ; the soul that animates it 
by a vivifying fire tendsto wear it out by its 
own action ; death lurks in ambush along our 
paths. 





Camruor Spirits. There is both conveni- 
ence and economy in preparing liquid camphor 
yourself; and no house should be without it. 
Buy two ounces of gum camphor, and a pint 
and a half of spirits of wine (alcohol.) Break 
up the camphor, pick it clean, and put it into a 
large glass bottle or jar—one with a glass stop- 
per will be best—pour on the alcohol, and cork 
it closely, tying a piece of kid leather over the 
top. Nextday you will find the camphor en- 
tirely dissolved. For present convenience, 
transfer a portion of it to small bottles or phials. 
in buying phials, it is best always to get the 
short wide ones that will stand steadily by 


themselves. To take camphor as a remedy for 
faintness, pour a few dropsinto a half a wine- 
glass of water; stir it a little, and drink it. 
Camphor is excellent to sprinkle about a sick- 
room. It is well to keep in a second large bot- 
tle a somewhat different preparation to be used 
in bathing the forehead for nervous headache, or 
as an embrocation for rheumatic pains. For 
these purposes, instead of dissolving the cam- 
phor in cleohol only, pour on it spirits of wine 
and whiskey mixed in equal proportions. Thus 
diluted, it will cause Jess irritation to the skin. 
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WATERMAN’S 


Kitchen Furnishing Rooms. 


Vo 85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle, and 73 Court Streets. 


§ by Voge on the eve of House-keeping will find at 

this establishment every thing appertaining to a 

well furnished kitchen, (the foundation of all good 

house-keeping,) with catalogues of his extensive as- 

sortment to facilitate in making a judicious selection. 
Also, the celebrated 


BOSTON BATHING PAN: 


—AND— 
PATENT PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH! 


Utensils which reduce the cost and trouble of bathing 
to a degree that enables ali to enjoy the luxury and 
health ever attendant on those who practice daily ab- 
lution over the whole surface of the body. ly my3l 





RACTICAL DENTISTRY. At the old and 

celebrated dental establishment of Dr 8. STOCK- 
ING, No 266 Washington street, corner of Avon 
Pla Boston. The public are assured that at the 
abov@ place, every branch of surgical and mechanical 
| dentistry, is in full tide of operation, and at prices too, 
| fifty per cent less, than operations of equal value, can 
| be had, in this, or any other city in the nation. The 
many valuable improvements, that ingenuity and skill 
} have brought out at this establishment, render it one 
| of the best resorts for dental operations in the whole 





EW HYMN BOOK. Christian Hymns; ffor 
N Public and Private Worship. Compiled by a 
Committee of the Cheshire Pastoral Association. 
§G@The subscribers have just published a new Hymn 
Book, prepared expressly to meet the wants of the so- 
cieties of our depomination. The compilers have en- 
deavored*to prepare a more lyrical collection than most 
of those now in use—better adapted for singing, and 
containing a greater variety of metres. They have 
sought to make the book what the present state of our 
churches and societies demands, and have consulted, 
for that purpose, not only different clergymen, but 
leaders of choirs, and many other persons of taste and 
— 
his collection contains a much larger number and 
way variety of Hymns than any that has been pub- 
ished for our societies, and ia sold ata very low price. 
{Extract from the Preface. | 


‘Our object has been to make a selection embracing 
a large number and variety of the hymns, adapted to 
all the purposes of public and private worship, and 
one which at the same time’ might be furnished at a 
low price. 

e have sought to give it a lyrical character, and 
thus adapt it to the choir as well as to the pulpit. In 
pursuance of this idea, a greater variety of metres than 
usual has been introduced. By selecting also a large 
amount of introductory and closing hymns for worship, 
and by paying special regard to the Christian an. 
nances, to funeral and mourning occasions, to social 
and domestic worship, and to philanthropic, national, 
and missionary celebrations, we have endeavored to 
provide for wants which have not hitherto been suffi- 
ciently considered. Above all, we have made it our 
chief aim to give an earnest Scriptural tone to the 
work, by gathering together in one all the noblest 
strains of devotional poetry from whatever quarter 
and denomination, provided the sentiments were not 
inconsistent with our own faith. But if there should 
appear, here and there, the glimpse of a discarded 
doctrine, or the remnant of an antiquated creed, let it 
be remembered how difficult and ungracious a task it 
is to fetter the free wing of a wrapt imagination and 
enkindled heart, though reason may sometimes pause, 
——. condemn. 

e have culled from a most extensive field of both 
the later and the earlier poets, and have introduced not 
a few hymns of merit, which have appeared in no pre- 
Vious compilation. Slight alterations have occasion- 
ally been made, but we have preferred to restore rath- 
er than to change. While we have wished to assem- 
ble the holy minstrels of every name and church ina 
loving brotherhood of harmony and devotion, ih 





country. While the profession are generally satisfied 
| with theories, and modes of treatment, that have long 
| since been laid aside as worthless; having no claim on 
| the confidence of an enlightened community, Dr 8. has 


| the satisfaction of saying, that his present mode of op- 


own sweet singers. Weare indebted to the names of 
Adams, Barbauld, Bowring, Bryant, Bulfinch, Flint, 
Follen, Frothingham, Furness, Gilman, Moore, Nor- 
ton, Peabody, Pierpont and Ware, for some of the 
the finest hymns in the English language. 


vigorating and 
| be saved from the hands of quacks and ignorant men, 


| mouth, and consequently an unstable, rattling condi- | 
‘tion when masticating food,—a tendency to irritate | 
|and inflame the gums,—a pungent disagreeable taste | 
| of brass and copper, that vitiates the flavor of the most | 


! 
| ance of the teeth, in their shape, shade, and articula- 
; ' 


| FHLANO FORTES. 


| ington street, would invite the atiention of Clergymen, 


eration challenges the most rigid tests, that pathologi- 
cal science can bring for its overthrow. Many and) our thankful acknowledgments. 

serious evils -haye arisen from the usual method pur-| Jy the title ofthe book, we embody our leading idea 
sued by dentists in setting teeth on plate and pivot:—| and purpose in this enter 
they are too numerous to be noticed in detail in acom- | provide a collection, not of 
mon newspaper advertisement; sucl* work however | 
carries with it its own condemnatory marks,—a few | say, after the grand master-tone of our 
of which are, an ill adaptation of the work to the 4 


joy or sorrow, encouragement or warning, praise or 

confession. We have striven that the high doctrines, | 

duties, and promises of our holy religion might shine} 

; F o forth from these pages in their noon-day distinctness, 

palatable and delicious food —the galvanic effect, pro-| and arrayed in all the charms of taste and melody, that | 

duced by the combination of so many different metals | the great Master might be honored with the ae of | 

in the mouth, some of which are of the baser kind to his disciples, and the greater Father worshipped with | 

save expense ;—and above all, au offensive and poi-| the fervent adoration, praise and thanksgiving of his | 

soned breath which being inhaled, acts directly on the | ehildren.’ 

frail and delicate tissues of the lungs, producing pul- | 

monary affections and its fatal consequences. hese | 

are some of the positive evils that are produced by the | 

work of too many dentists of the present day, which | 

have rendered the wearing of artificial teeth, so much | Societies about furnishing themselves with Books | 

to be dreaded. The public however may be assured! are requested to send to us for copies of the above for | 

that Dr'S. in the most effectual manner has removed} examination. 

the above named objections that have been justly ar- CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 

gued against the use of artificial teeth,—by the perfect tf 118 Washington st. 

adaptation of the whole work to the mouth,—the puri- | 

ty of the gold in the plate,—the entire exclusion of | 

brass and copper from the solder,—the ease with which HEAP LIST OF UNITARIAN BOOKS.— 

the work may be removed at pleasure for cleansing— | The following list of Unitarian Books will be sold 

the uniform firmness and stability of the whole in mas-| tor the present at the aunexed low prices, for Cash. 

ticating food,—and in the beauty and life-like appear-| Palfrey’s Academicalon the Jewish Scriptures, 

2 vols, 8vo, 

tion. As it is the province of the dentist to arrest de- | Palfrevy’s Lowell Lectures, with Memoir of 

cay in teeth in its first stages, and preserve them by | Lowell, by E. Everett, 2 vols 8vo, 

filling, either with gold or some other proper substance, | Channing’s Complete Works, edited by the Au- 

Dr 8. will give especial attention to this branch of his | thor 6 vols, 4th edition, i 

profession, assuring those who are disposed to avail, Buckminster’s Complete Works, with Memoir, 

themselves of his services, that there is but one way 2 vols 12mo, 3d edition, 

that filling teeth can be made efficient, in saving them, | Noyes’s Hebrew Prophets, 3 vols, 12mo, 

and but few among the hund: eds, who roam the country Norton’s Genuineness of the Gospels, vols 2 & 

and infest the cities under the name of dentists, that 3, Svo, 

know any thing about it. Single teeth will also be set | Noyes’s Translation of Job, 2d ed, 12mo, 

on silver or geld pivots, where the stumps will admit! Wave’s Life of Rev Dr N. Worcester, 12mo, 

of it, that will render them ten fold firmer than the usu- | Jesus and his Biographers, by Rey W. H. Fur- 

a! way of setting on wood, and entirely free from the | ness, 2d ad, eo, 

taint that the wood produces, by absorbing and retain- | Burnap’s Lectures on Christiantty, 12mo, 

ing the liquors of the mouth. Extracting, cleansing,} Haman Lile, or Practical Ethics, translated by 

regulating, and allother operations connectng with the | Rey 8S. Osgood, 2 vols 12mo, 

profession will be performed in a skilful, careful and | Livermore’s Comme: tary on the Gospels, 2 v 

thorough manner and warranted. Whole sets of teeth | 12ino, 

with false gums as well as entire upper sets on the | Sparks’ Letters on Episcopacy, 2d ed, 12mo, 

principle of atmospheric pressure that will give entire | Peabody’s Lectures on Christian Doctrine, 2d 

satisfaction will be made at the shortest possible no- | edition, 12mo, 

tice. Dr 8. would also inform those whose misfor- | Ware’s Life of the Savior, 5th ed, 18mo, 

tune it has been to have a cleft, or deficient palate and | Whitman’s Letters on Divine Rewards, &c. 12 

roof, so as to affect the articulation, that they can have | mo, 

a proper remedy in the application of an artificial pal- | Worcester’s Last Thoughts on Important Sub- 

ate, made either from gold, silver, or porcelain ,—and « jects, 12mo, 

at a price withia the means of those in moderate cir + Ware’s Selections from Priestley, 12mo, 

cumstances. jyl2 Belsham’s Exposition of the Epiatles, 4 v, 8vo 

Christian Examiner, complete, 120 Nos, or 38 

vols, 

Unitarian Miscellany, edited by Sparks and 
Greenwood, 6 vols, 12mo, 

Sparks’s Collection of Essays and Tracts, 6 v, 
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The subscribers have formed a 
co-partnership under the firm of HALLET, DA- 
VIS & CO., for the purpose of manufacturing Piano 
Fortes; and having taken the stock and stand of the ~ thes 
late Brown & Hallet, 293 Washington street, Boston, |) .. . *<!0> ‘ 
would beg leave to say to our friends, and all others | Unitarian lracts, 12 Nos ina vol, 18 vols 12mo 
who may purchase instruments of us, we are not only — Bhaptio' ke Hagan a4 Leasing 
e KE *y Dy 2 Abe) > Oo» 


determined to maintain the high reputation which has | . 5 Be oem: . 
been bestowed uponthis manufactory in pest years, | baie pr Formation of Christian Character, 
2th edition, 


but by our united and personal attentionto business, to | ; 
make such improvements in point of tone, style of fin- Palfrey’s Serm — Duties, Conditions and 
— Relations of Private Life, 2d ed, 12mo, 


ish, and durability, that the public will be satisfied our | 7 
vegetal oa : Parkman’s Offering of Sympathy, 3d ed, 18mo, 


instruments are equal in every respect, if not superior G Ps as , ? 
to any made inthis or any othercity; and we can,and ger ag Sermons of Consolation, 2d edi 
ion, l6mo, 


will sell first rate instruments, upon as reasonable . a Bate : 
termsas any othermakers; and every instrument made ——— s Endeavors after the Christian Life, 
1 2mo, 


by us will be warranted, and if it does not proveas; ,. : 
good as recommended, it will be made so at our ex- gir s Commentary on the Bgok of Acts, 
2imo, 


neanse ny »d tothe purchaser. 
pense, or the money vere, * SSEL ~~ Norton’s Statement of Reasons for Not Believ- 
GEORGE H. DAVIS, ing the Trinity, 12mo. 
HENRY ALLEN. Greenwood’s Sermons, 2 vols 12mo, 
8? - Channing’s Self Culture, 12th thousand, 32mo, 
: Wel!s’ Sermons, selected by Messrs Bartoland 
Peabody, 16mo, 
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75 
2,00 
30 





IMBALL’S FURNISHING STORE, 28 Wash- 
ington street. At this place gentlemen ean far- rooks’ Family Prayer Book, 12mo, 12thed, 
nish themselves with every description of Clothing j Furness’ Domestic Worship, 3d ed, 12mo, 
made to order inthe best manner, and at prices as! ‘arr’s Family Prayers, 16mo, 2d edition, 
low as at any other place. Lays of the Gospels by Bulfinch, 16mo, 
Constantly on hand, German and French Cloths of } &e. &e. Ke. &e. &e. &e. ‘ 
good quality, These goods are very durable andthe, , Persons at a distance, or in those places where U- 
colors (particularly the black) entirely permanent.—j; B!tarian books are not kept for sale, can be supplied | 
Black Satins, of superior quality, for Vests; together | at the above prices, by forwarding their orders, and 
with a general assortment of NECK STOCKS,? When a number of works are selected, a further dis- 
GLOVES, HOSIERY, KEADY MADE LINEN,| count will be made by the Publishers, JAMES MUN- 
&e. Ke. | ROE& oy Soe of the American Unitarian As- 
{tG- Suitable goods fer Boys’ Clothing, which is cut, | 80ciation, 2 School st. : 
itdasived-aieb ery precaution taken for a good fit. : *,* A large assortment of Juvenile Works for Sab- 
my24 uf bah School Libraries for sale at low prices. mh22 
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REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 
JENKS & PALMER have just published the 
thirty-sixth edition of ‘a Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns for Christian Worship,’ by Rev F. W. P. 
Greenwood. ; 
This collection of Psalms and Hymns fs universally 


OOKS FOR SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRA- 
RIES. CROSBY §& NICHOLS, 118 Wash- 


Teachers and others, to their collection of Books for 
Sabbath School and Juvenile Libraries. 

During the past year they have been continually en- 
gaged in collecting and examining all the new publica- 


To those friends who have kindly afforded us their) pope. Patients ca 
| aid in making this compilation, we would here express | own Physicians,a 
rigidly adhered to. 


rise, which have been to} Portable 


i 1 Jewish psalms or elegant | few minutes with Sulphur, Chlorine, Sulphuret of 
| songs, but essentially Christian ppd trp 80 tO) Jodine, Sodaand Potash; Vegetables and essentia 

ter t , aith, whatever | oijs, It contains allthe elements of itsoperation with 
intermingling subordinate notes they might have of) jy jtself—It is well recommended by Physicians of the 


| Philip Cushing, 
3,50 | 


40} 
* young persons do not want their cases known. 


tions for the young, and having also been careful to ob- 
tain the opinion of Clergymenand others who have ex- 
amined most of them with a view to their fitness for 
our Sabbath School Libraries, they will be able to of- 
fer alist of Books which are known to be good. 
usual, CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

je7 tf 118 Washington st. 





OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, IN PLYM- 
OUTH. The Spring quarter and third year of 
the subscriber’s School will commeuce on Monday, 
May 12th. Having obtained one of the most commo- 
dious and eligible residences in Plymouth, three or 
four more boarders can be accommodated in his fami- 
ly. The usual English branches are taught, and the 
Latin, French, and German languages. 
Terms, $50 a quarter.. Music $10. 
HENRY F. EDES. 

Plymouth, April 19th, 1845. tf 


¢ 





ALUABLE BOOKS, published by CROSBY & 

NICHOLS. Greenwood’s Sermons of Consola- 
tion, 12mo; The Young Maiden, by Rev A. B. Muz- 
zey, 6th edition ; Man a Soul, or the Inward and the 
Experimental Evidences of Christianity, 12mo; He- 
brew Tales compiled from the writings of the ancient 
Hebrew Sages, 18mo; Thoughts on Mora! and Spirit- 
ual Culture, 2d edition, 12mo; A Scripture Catechism 
of the Christian Religion, Ly Rev E. Peabody; Prac- 
tical Discourses, by Rev Geo W. Wells, witha Me- 
moir by Rev C. A. Bartol, 12mo; Christian Hymna, 
compiled by a Committee of the Cheshire Pastoral 
Association, 2d edition—nine Societies have already 
introduced this collection; Life in the Sick Room, by 
Harriet Martineau, 2d edition; Mrs Sedgewick’s 
Moral Tales, comprising Louisa and her Cousins; 
Lessons without Books; The Beatitudes and Pleasant 
Sundays; Miss Martineau’s Five Years of Youth, 3d 
edition. For sale at 118 Washington st. jyl2 








CREAM FREEZERS. 
JOHNSON’S PATENT. 


The above is the invention of a Southern 
lady, and just the thing for family use. 
For saleat WATERMAN’S Kitchen 
Furnishing Rooms, Nos 85 Cornhill, 
73 Court, and 6 Brattle sts. 
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approved, by all persons who have examined it; and 
has given great satisfaction where it has been used. 
The foltowing are some of the societies and townsin 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev 
F. W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev 
J. Pierpont; )Second Society,(Rev C. Robbins; ) New 
South Society (Rev A. Young;) Federal street Soci- 
ety (Rev Dr Channing;) Bulfinch st. Church (Rev 
Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, (Rev Mr Cool- 
idge,) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New York, 
(Rev Dr Dewey;) Church of the Savior, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.(Rev Mr Farley ;) Cambridge, E. Cambridge ,W 
Cambridge, Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dor- 
chester, Marshfield, Watertown, Brookfield Brighton, 
Chelsea, Lowell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, New- 


buryport, Sandwich, .Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, 


Lancaster, Chelinsford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, 
Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Cabotville, benwrich, 
Bedford, Greenficld, Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Bil- 
lerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brookline, Sterling, Mass; 
Portsmouth, Walpole, Dover, N.H; Portland, Hal- 
lowell, Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me; Hartford, Ct; 
Syracuse, Rochester, N. ¥; Providence, Newport, R. 
; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savannah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; 
Allton, Ill; St. Lowis, Mo; Louisville, Ky; andmany 
other societies in New England andthe Southern and 
Western States. : 
The book was enlarged upon publication of the six- 
teenth edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns.— 
Nor farther alterations or additions are contemplated. 
Societies and Clergymen are respectfully requested to 
examine this collection, and those wishing copies for 
that purpose will be supplied gratis, by applying to tho 
Publishers, Boston, 131 Washington st., (up stairs.) 
ap27 uf 





EW CARPETINGS! GEO. ALEX, BREW- 
ER is now opening at his Carpet Warehouse, 

No. 31 Tremont Row, his Spring supply of © tings 
and other goods in his line, among which are English 
Brussels Carpets of the first quality, and splendid pat- 
terns; Super three ply, Damask, Twilled and Striped 
Venetian; Superfine, Extra fine, Fine and Common 
Ingrain Carpeting, for floors and stairs; Painted Car- 
pets of all widths; Rich Figured Bockings; Hearth 
Rugs, Door Mats; Carpet Bindings; Hollow, Oval 
and Round Stair Rods, ete. ete, All of which com- 


prise one of the most extensive assortments in this city, 
lowest market prices, Pur- 


and will be sold at the ve 
chasers are invited to calland examine for eee 








MEDICATED 


Vapor Bath Establishment, 


—anp— 
ASYLUM FOR THE SICK, 
No. 12 Franklin Street, Boston. 


D*® M. M. MILES would respectfully dnform the 
public, that his house is situated in one'df the most 
pisces, quiet and central streets inthe city, which he 

as fitted up with every regard tothe accommodation of 
the invalid. Patients are always under his immediate 
care, an@ean be boarded at areasonable rate while the 
may wish to remain at his house. All who may me 
ronize this establishment can depend upon thorough 
medical treatment; and every means will be used tc 
render their situation pleasant, and to effect a cure jg 
the shortest possible time. 

Ae has likewise secured the services of Mr Henry 
B. MAY,as an assistant. 

Ladies who may wish to enjoy the luxuries of this 
celebrated Vapor Bath, or who may require medical 
aid will be waited upon by accommodating Female At- 
tendants and the best of Narses. Their department jg 
entirely disconnected from that of the Gentlemen. 

Dr Miles has made the stady of Medicated Baths 
a part of his medical education: and he has found by 
long experience, that the Whitlaw Medicated Vapor 
Bath isone of the most efficacious agents ever in. 
vented for removing every kind of disease that preys 
apon the human system; and in connection with other 
appropriate medicines, it will effect a permanent cure 
inallcases withinthe reach of human skiil; and it has 
proved aremedy in hundreds of cases, when every thing 
else has failed. This is particularly the case with 
chronic diseases, like the following, viz: salt rheum, 
scrofula, rhematism, gout, palsy, neuralgia, tic dolo- 
reux, nervous irritability, painfuland diseased e es, 
sore throat, diseases of theliver, dyspepsia, costive- 
ness, pimpled face, ring worms, erysipelas, obstinate 
glandular affections, dropsy ,consumption, (phtisis pul- 
| monalis,) deafness, asthma, catarrh, leprosy, cancer, 
| gravel, female complaints in general, and all cutaneous 
diseases. ‘T'he lungs are readily reached by inhaling 

the vapor of the Bath, and this will often restore 
them to health. The vapor of the materials used 
cleanses and strengthensthe skin, thatextensive organ 





| which nature has provided for removing injurious mat 


ter from the system. 
The Medicated Vapor Baths are moreover esteemed 
agreat luxury by many who have noparticular disease, 


| being far gupersor to any other kind of Bath. The 
at | 
should make us forget, if possible, while singing the! gise 
praises of God, the jars and discords of the great) 
Christian family, we have, nevertheless, welcomed | jcate 


with a peculiar delight ‘the goodly fellowship’ of our | 


are varied, to adapt them to various constitutions and 
ases; andthey may be advantageously taken by all, 
from the cavetattléiie and robust, down to the mostdel- 
and feeble, without apprehension of taking cold; 
the use of eS ae a tonic, and consequently in- 
i ortifying the system; but they should 


with as much care as we would rescue pearls from the 
trampling of swine. They are highly recommended by 
some of the first Physicians in this country and in Eu- 
ntake them underthe advice of the 
nd rely npontheir directions being 


He 1s — for the sale of Hicks & Miner’s 
apor Bath, which can be medicated in a 


highest standing throughout the country—Patronizec 
by the New York City Hospital, and gives entire sat 
isfaction wherever it has heen introduced. Circulars 
containing certificatesand directions are furnished witt 
each Bath. 

These Baths éan be administered to persons wh 
may be confined at their houses inthe city and vicinit 

REFERENCES. 


Phineas Capen, Esq, Probate Office, 

Nathaniel Rogers, Marlboro’ Hotel, 

George G. Smith, 186 Washington street, 

John N. Bradley, 16State streei, 

L. A. Huntington, 76 Washington street, 

Samuel H. Gregory, 25 Court street, 

A. Ball, M. D., 34 Tremont Row, 

J. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, 

E. G. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, 

Daniel Mann, M. D., 20 Washington street, Salem. 

Kimball & Butterfield, Editors of the Essex County 

Whig, 9 North Common street, Lynn. 

S. Newman, Esq, Newburyport. 
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} EW ENGLAND TRUSS MANUFACTORY. 

| IN) The subscriber continues to manufacture Trussea 

| of every description, at his residence at the cld stand, 

opposite 264, No 305 Washington street, Boston, en- 

| trance in Temple Avenue, up stairs. All individuals 
can see him alone, at any time, at the above place. 

Having had twenty years’ experience, he has af- 

| forded relief to three thousand persons, for the last 

five years. All may rest assured of relief who 

| call and try Trusses of his manufacture. He is now 


| confident he can give every individual relief who may 
! calf upon him. 


2,00| The public are cautioned against the many quacks 


| who promise what they cannot perform, 
| Waving worn the different kinds of Trusses, more 
| or less, that have been offered to the public for the 
| last twenty yeers, from different patent manufactories, 
and now continues to wearithose of his own manufac- 
; ture, he is now able to decide, after examining the 
| rupture, what sort of Truss is best to adapt to all the 
| cases that occur; and he has on hand as good Trusses, 
and will furnish any kind of Truss that can be had 
‘ elsewhere. 

J. F. F. manufactures as many as twenty different 
| kinds similar to those that the late Mr John Beath, of 
| this city, formerly made, and all others advertised in 

Boston, together with the patent elastic spring Truss, 
| with the spring pads. Trusses without steel springs— 
| these give relief in all cases of rupture, and a large 

proportion produce a perfect cure—they can be worn 
day and night, improved hinge and pivot Truss; um- 
| bilical spring Trusses, made in four different ways; 
Trusses with ball and socket joints; Trusses, for Po- 
‘ lapsus Ani, by wearing which persons troubled witha 
| descent of the rectum can ride on horseback with per- 
| fect ease and safety. : 
| Mr Foster also makes Trusses for Prolapsus Uteri, 
| which have answered in cases where pessaries have 
| failed. Susponsory Trusses, knee caps, and back 
| boards, are always kept onhand. Asa matter of con- 
venience and not of speculation, the undersigned will 
| keep on hand the following kinds from other manufac- 

tories, which they cav have, if bis does not suit them; 

after a fair trial they can exchange for any of them;— 

Dr Hull’s, Read’s spiral Truss, Rundell’s do, Sal- 
| mon’s ball and socket, Sherman’s patent, French do, 

Marsh’s improved Truss, Bateman’s double and sin- 
| gle do, Stone’s Trusses. Also, Trusses for children 
| of all sizes. ‘ 

Any kind of Trusses repaired at short notice, and 
| made as good as when new. : : 

| Ladies wishing for any of these instruments, will be 
waited upon by Mrs Foster, at the above place. Mrs 
F. has been engaged in the above business for ten years. 
He likewise informs individuals he will not make 
| their complaints known to any one, except when he is 
permitted to refer to them—it being a misfortune, and 


[Certificate from Dr Robbins.) ; 
Since the death of Mr John Beath I have used, in 
preference to all other Trusses, those made by Mr J. 
F. Foster of Boston. B. G. ROBBINS, M.D. 
Roxbury, 1843. 
ap9 JAMES FREDERICK FOSTER. 





OOTS AND SHOES! Spring and Summer 
Styles. THEO. H. BELL, 155 Washington 
street, opposite the Old South Church, Boston, would 
roamnantally inform his friends and the public in gene- 
ral that he is now receiving from the manufacturers a 
full supply of Spring and Summer sty les of Boots and 
Shoes, consisting in part of Ladies’ black, bronze, 
light and_ green Gaiter Boots; black, bronze, green 
and light Village Lace Shoes; kid and Morocco Ties, 
&c. &c. Gents calf, sewed and peg’d Boots; sewed 
and peg’d calf Shoes, &c. &c.; Boys’, Misses and 
Childrens’? Shoes of various styles and qualities, at 
reasonable prices. : 

T. H. B. has entered into an arrangement with one 
ot the best manufacturers in the country to manufac- 
ture for him any style of Shoes worn, 80, that any artt- 
cle sold shall be made of the vest materials and a 
and warranted to give satisfaction,  3mis_ mA 





At the Office of the Christian 
Register may be obtained, at very low pre 
sundry ks, more or less damaged by water at 
late fire. Among them are the following: 
Ware on Christian Character. 

Do Memoirs of Priestley. 
Burna;’s Christian Doctrine. 
Dewey’s Discourses. 

Worcester’s Last Thoughts. 
Greenwood’s Sermons. 
Follen’s Works. , 


OOKS, CHEAP. 


je7 








(res BOOTS. Black, bronze, green and light 
Gaiter Boots of the latest styles, ma be found : 
reasonable prices, at THEO. H. BELL’S, othr 4 
ington st, opposite the Old South Church, Smisap 





XRENCH SHOES. Just received, a large age 
ment of French Shoes, (Este’s manufacture,) 
THEO. H. BELL’S, 155 Washington street, i 

«site the Old South Church. Smis ap 


JOHN S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
COMMERCIAL STREET, 
Head of Commercial Wharf. 


Sails made on the most reasonable terms 
Be Ao in all respects at the shortest notice. 
isos feb 18 


DENTISTRY. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST) 


NO. 1 WINTER STREET. 
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